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THE  WILLIAM  OSLER  MEMORIAL  NUMBER 


In  celebrating  the  memory  of  a  great  physician,  the  medical  profession 
fulfills  more  than  an  act  of  gratitude.  The  homage  rendered  to  the  man 
and  his  work  is  also  to  serve  as  a  spur  to  emulate  him  and  make  his 
spirit  live  in  us,  as  well  as  an  assurance  that  what  is  good  in  our  own 
efforts  will  be  remembered  by  those  after  us.  This  is  all  the  more  true 
in  the  case  of  William  Osier  who  is  not  a  mere  historical  figure,  but  whose 
influence  today,  one  hundred  years  after  his  birth,  is  still  guiding  our 
steps.  Historians  of  medicine  have  special  reason  to  be  aware  of  this  fact. 
To  Osier,  more  perhaps  than  to  anybody  else  in  this  country,  does  medical 
history  owe  inspiration  and  academic  representation  at  a  time  when  it 
lacked  departments  or  full-time  appointments.  Through  papers,  books, 
and  personal  contacts.  Osier  impressed  the  historical  spirit  upon  American 
medical  research  and  literature.  The  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  recognized  Osier’s  stimulus  when  it  created  the  William  Osier 
Medal  as  the  award  for  the  best  historical  essay  submitted  by  a  student 
during  the  year.  And  by  organizing  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History 
Cub,  Osier  not  only  founded  what  is  now  the  oldest  medico-historical 
society,  but  also  prepared  the  ground  for  the  establishment  of  the  Institute 
of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  William  Osier’s  birth,  July  12,  1849, 
was  celebrated  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club  on  Thursday, 
May  19, 1949,  in  the  Hurd  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
with  Dr.  George  W.  Corner,  President  of  the  Club,  in  the  chair.  The 
program  was  as  follows ; 

*  Osier’s  Attitude  toward  Full-time  Clinical  Chairs 

Alan  M.  Chesney,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Osier  as  a  Pathologist 

Eugene  L.  Opie,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Osier  as  a  Clinical  Teacher 

Joseph  H.  Pratt,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Osier  Centenary  Celebration  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  May  22,  1949, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Association’s  twenty-second  annual  meeting  which 

*  Titles  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  not  included  in  this  number. 
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was  held  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  May  22-24,  1949.  The  session  was 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets,  President  of  the  Association,  and 
the  program  named  the  following  papers : 

*  Osier  and  the  Medical  Student 

Wilbur  C.  Davison,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Osier  as  Pathologist 

Charles  H,  Bunting,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Lady  Osier  and  Her  Influence 

John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sir  William  Osier  and  His  Portraits 

Cyril  B.  Courville,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Osier :  An  Exemplar  of  Litterae,  Scientia,  Praxis,  and  Doctrina 
Benjamin  Spector,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  the  joint  organ  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
the  Bulletin  has  gathered  in  an  Osier  Memorial  Number  the  available 
papers  presented  at  the  above  meetings,  together  with  the  essay  which 
was  awarded  the  William  Osier  Medal  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Lexington. 

OwsEi  Temkin 


OSLER  AS  A  PATHOLOGIST 


EUGENE  L.  OPIE 

Not  long  ago  I  looked  for  a  definition  of  pathology  in  the  New  Oxford 
Dictionary  and  was  astonished  to  find  it  defined  as  that  department  of 
physiology  which  treats  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  disease.  The  same 
authority  gives  two  definitions  of  physiology;  the  one  is  quite  familiar 
and  the  other  defines  it  as  natural  philosophy.  Pathology  in  accord  with 
this  older  usage  was  the  division  of  natural  philosophy  that  was  concerned 
with  disease.  Sir  William  Osier’s  pathology  had  the  wide  scope  that  this 
definition  suggests.  The  classical  and  scientific  education  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  career  was  fostered  by  the  associations  of  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  He  became  a  painstaking  and  laborious  student  of 
pathology  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  mastery  of  this  subject  was  only 
one  aspect  of  his  great  and  varied  talents.  His  early  life  helps  to  explain 
the  love  of  science  and  of  classical  literature  which  was  characteristic  of 
him.  For  this  reason  I  shall  recall  some  of  the  well  known  facts  concerning 
him. 

His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  in  his  early 
youth  he  planned  to  enter  the  ministry.  Accounts  of  Cushing,  of  his 
nephew  Gwynn  and  others  show  that  he  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
several  deeply  religious  men  who  at  the  height  of  the  controversy  concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  evolution  to  church  doctrine  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
enthusiastic  biologists  or  rather  naturalists  and,  on  the  other,  ardent 
advocates  of  the  established  church.  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  uncle 
Edward  Osier  (1798-1863)  had  had  a  career  in  some  respects  like  his 
own  was  to  be.  This  uncle  studied  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a  surgeon  in  the  Navy  and  a  fellow 
of  the  Linnean  Society.  He  practiced  medicine  throughout  his  life  and 
for  twenty  years  was  the  editor  of  a  gazette  in  Truro  in  Cornwall.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  anatomy  of  mollusks  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  in  1826,  a  book  on  Church  and  King,  and  many  hymns,  two 
of  which  may  still  be  found  in  the  hymnals  of  the  English  and  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Churches. 

Two  devoutly  religious  men,  also  enthusiastic  and  accomplished  natural¬ 
ists.  had  a  more  direct  and  evident  influence  upon  Osier’s  early  develop¬ 
ment.  He  has,  it  is  well  known,  dedicated  his  text  book  of  medicine  to 
the  memory  of  three  of  his  teachers,  William  Arthur  Johnson,  priest  of 
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the  parish  of  Weston  in  Ontario,  James  Bovell  of  the  Toronto  School  of 
Medicine  and  Robert  Palmer  Howard,  professor  of  medicine  of  McGill 
University. 

“Father”  Johnson,  so-called  because  he  was  a  “high  church” 
Episcopalian,  was  warden  of  a  school  for  boys.  Osier  was  sent  to  this 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  was  quartered  in  the  home  of  the  master, 
who,  as  Cushing  says,  knew  nature  and  how  to  get  boys  interested  in  it. 
He  owned  a  microscope  which,  pictured  by  Gwynn,  was  a  primitive 
instrument  but  adequate  for  the  examination  of  living  objects  in  the  l:^kfs 
and  streams  about  Weston  and  in  successive  summers,  in  company  with 
Johnson,  Osier  collected  such  objects  as  diatoms  and  polyzoa  and 
described  their  form  and  movements.  At  the  age  of  20  he  published  in 
the  Canadian  Naturalist  an  account  of  the  diatoms  found  in  various  parts 
of  Ontario  and  enumerated  one  hundred  species  he  had  identified.  Bovell, 
Osier’s  preceptor  in  Toronto,  was  a  close  friend  of  Johnson  and  even 
more  versatile.  Under  his  guidance  Osier  became  an  eager  student  of 
classical  literature.  Johnson  and  Bovell,  the  one  priest  and  naturalist  and 
the  other  a  physician,  who  later  entered  the  ministry,  doubtless  uninten¬ 
tionally,  diverted  Osier  from  theology  to  medicine. 

Palmer  Howard,  the  third  teacher,  to  whose  memory  Osier  dedicates 
his  text  book  of  medicine,  was  an  energetic  and  highly  capable  clinician, 
distinguished  from  his  colleagues  by  his  interest  in  morbid  anatomy.  Dr. 
Osier  says,  “  When  I  first,  as  a  senior  student,  came  into  intimate  contact 
with  him  in  the  summer  of  1871,  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  was  under 
discussion,  stirred  up  by  the  epoch-making  work  of  Villemin  and  the 
radical  views  of  Niemeyer.  Every  lung  lesion  at  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  had  to  be  shown  to  him,  and  I  got  my  first-hand  introduction  to 
Laennec,  to  Graves,  and  to  Stokes,  and  became  familiar  with  their  works.” 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  ask  of  the  premedical  and  medical  student  that 
he  have  from  the  beginning  a  fixed  purpose  from  which  he  never  deviates. 
Osier  as  a  youth  expected  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
later  became  a  medical  student.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  his  medical 
career,  he  hoped  to  be  an  ophthalmologist  but  local  circumstances  he  could 
not  control,  prevented.  Instead  he  became  a  pathologist  and  microscopist 
and  finally  a  clinician.  This  varied  purpose  was  not  vacillation  but  the 
inescapable  result  of  his  ability  to  devote  his  energy  to  the  day’s  work 
without  too  much  thought  of  tomorrow. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  from  McGill  Medical  School  Osier 
went  abroad  and  soon  decided  to  work  in  the  laboratory  of  physiology  of 
Burdon  Sanderson  at  University  College  in  London.  Here  he  remained 
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during  seventeen  months  and  studied  especially  histology  and  histological 
pathology  which  were,  in  accord  with  British  custom,  associated  with 
physiology.  Cushing  says,  as  you  may  recall,  that  “  physiology  the  one¬ 
time  handmaiden  of  anatomy  was  pressing  for  a  separation  and  when 
this  was  accomplished  the  clever  child  took  with  her  the  microscope  and 
the  finer  study  of  structure  leaving  nothing  but  the  cadaver  for  anatomy.” 
Later,  fortunately,  anatomy  took  back  the  microscope.  As  the  result  of 
studies  made  in  Sanderson’s  laboratory  Osier  published  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Royal  Society  (1873)  a  description  of  blood  platelets  which 
had  been  previously  recognized  as  clumped  masses  in  drawn  blood  and  he 
showed  for  the  first  time  that  they,  circulate  in  the  blood  as  isolated 
bodies.  A  visit  to  Berlin,  for  three  months  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Virchow  then  at  his  prime.  He  was  astonished  that  the  great  pathologist 
who  was  widely  known  as  an  anthropologist  and  as  a  leader  of  the 
Prussian  Opposition  still  had  time  to  perform  a  post  mortem  every 
Monday  morning  with  such  care  and  minuteness  that  it  occupied  three  or 
four  hours.  On  the  first  morning  of  Osier’s  attendance  Virchow  gave 
exactly  half  an  hour  to  the  description  of  the  skull  cap.  Osier  was  later 
during  several  months  in  Vienna  where  he  attended  lectures  by  Rokitansky. 
There  he  found,  he  says,  “  actually  painful  ”  the  slovenly  methods  of  the 
post  mortem  examinations  he  attended. 

When  Dr.  Osier  returned  to  Montreal  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  McGill  Medical  School  and  within  a  year, 
after  the  retirement  of  his  predecessor,  was  made  Professor,  then  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  included 
physiology,  histology  and  pathology  and  was  taught  presumably  by 
lectures  with  no  laboratory  of  any  kind. 

The  finances  of  the  school  had  a  simplicity  which  in  the  present  day  is 
enviable.  Each  professor  collected  the  fees  and  paid  the  expenses  of  his 
department.  For  his  first  course  Osier  undertook  the  task  of  preparing  one 
hundred  lectures  and  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  were  exhausted  he  was, 
he  says,  on  the  treadmill  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  His  later 
distaste  for  routine  lectures  is  well  known.  He  had  but  one  microscope 
and  was  able  to  make  a  few  demonstrations  but  a  small  salary  as  physician 
to  the  smallpox  ward  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  enabled  him  to 
order  from  abroad  a  dozen  Hartnack  microscopes,  a  kimograph,  and  some 
other  apparatus.  He  was  interested  in  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy 
including  what  is  usually  designated  as  clinical  microscopy  and  seems  to 
have  given  little  attention  to  the  conventional  procedures  of  physiology. 
Of  the  kimograph  he  said  he  could  never  get  its  drums  and  needles  and 
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tambours  to  work  in  harmony.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  bacteria  in  lesions  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  later  in  those  of 
tuberculosis  and  of  other  infectious  diseases  but  he  gave  little  attention  to 
the  technique  of  bacteriology. 

His  eager  willingness  to  perform  autopsies  for  his  colleagues  who  were 
physicians  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  suggested  to  them  that  he 
be  given  the  position — created  for  him — of  pathologist  to  the  hospital. 
Here  during  succeeding  years  he  performed  autopsies  evidently  made,  as 
the  published  records  show,  in  accordance  with  the  meticulous  care  he  had 
learned  from  Virchow.  These  autopsies,  described  with  relation  to  the 
course  of  disease  during  life,  were  the  basis  of  many  publications  concern¬ 
ing  smallpox,  different  kinds  of  aneurysm,  malignant  endocarditis,  the 
bicuspid  aortic  valve,  the  complications  of  typhoid  fever,  angina  pectoris, 
abdominal  tumors,  etc.  Later  it  was  his  habit  to  assemble  and  classify 
throughout  a  period  of  years  cases  representing  some  type  of  disease  that 
attracted  his  interest  and  finally  to  publish  an  analysis  of  them  always  with 
emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  pathological  changes  to  symptoms.  Osier 
was  at  all  times  a  collector  and  in  Montreal  with  much  skill  and  industry 
he  mounted  and  preserved  typical  and  unusual  lesions  and  these  in  great 
part  stimulated  Dr.  Maude  Abbott  to  establish  the  admirable  Museum  of 
Pathology  of  McGill  School  of  Medicine. 

In  the  summer  of  1877,  during  two  months,  and  in  subsequent  summers 
Dr.  Osier  gave  special  courses  for  graduate  students  on  “  The  Microscope 
in  Medicine.”  These  seem  to  have  been  the  first  courses  on  clinical  micro¬ 
scopy  given  in  America.  His  published  descriptions  of  hemocytozoa  and 
trypanosomes  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  used  in  this  course,  were  preparation 
for  his  later  acceptance  of  the  protozoan  origin  of  malaria  and  of  amebic 
dysentery.  His  early  interest  in  diseases  of  the  blood  is  shown  by  his 
study  of  cases  of  progressive  pernicious  anemia.  He  described  accurately 
the  changes  in  blood  and  bone  marrow  and  accepted  the  opinion  that  the 
blood  is  formed  in  the  bone  marrow. 

His  early  studies  of  the  diatoms  and  polyzoa  of  streams  and  lakes  of 
Ontario  made  in  association  with  Johnson  and  Bovell  evidently  stimulated 
his  interest  in  the  entozoan  parasites  of  man  and  lower  animals.  He  found 
time  to  lecture  on  helminthology  in  the  Veterinary  College  which  later 
became  the  Faculty  of  Comparative  Medicine  of  McGill  University.  With 
a  veterinary  student,  Clement,  he  published  a  laborious  study  of  parasites 
in  the  meat  supply  of  the  slaughter  houses  of  Montreal,  examining  1000 
animals,  and  discussed  the  relation  of  these  observations  to  the  public 
health.  He  described  a  parasite  which  caused  epizootic  bronchitis  in  dogs. 
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later  named  by  Cobbold  Filaria  osleri.  A  nematode  parasite  which  he 
found  upon  gills  of  a  newt  was  named  by  Ramsey  Wright,  Spkyranura 
osleri.  He  was  interested  especially  in  the  description  and  type  of  the 
parasites  he  studied. 

An  outstanding  event  in  Dr.  Osier’s  early  career  was  his  appointment 
as  Physician  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  four  years  after  he  became 
Lecturer  and  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  He  then  became  a 
teacher  of  clinical  medicine  but  throughout  the  period  of  his  work  in 
Montreal  and  later  in  Philadelphia  his  interest  in  pathological  anatomy 
remained  undiminished  and  he  continued  to  perform  autopsies  whenever 
he  was  permitted  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  and  in  Blockley 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Osier’s  approach  to  pathology  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  Dr. 
Welch.  He  followed  the  prevailing  custom  of  British  medical  education 
handed  down  from  Morgagni  and  Laennec,  by  Bright,  Addison,  Hodgkin, 
Graves  and  others  and  even  in  his  early  period  in  Montreal,  when  he  was 
in  fact  a  full  time  pathologist,  regarded  pathology,  including  clinical 
microscopy,  especially  hematology  and  parasitology,  as  an  essential  ad¬ 
junct  of  clinical  medicine.  Dr.  Welch  established  in  this  Medical  School 
the  German  conception  of  pathology  as  an  independent  science,  concerned 
with  deviations  both  of  structure  and  of  function.  Though  he  recognized 
fully  the  importance  of  its  contribution  to  clinical  medicine,  he  was  inclined 
to  emphasize  primarily  its  relations  to  anatomy,  physiology,  microbiology, 
and  to  experimental  procedures.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Medical 
School  Dr.  Osier  doubtless  accepted  very  willingly  this  point  of  view 
though  it  did  not  represent  the  path  which  his  own  career  had  taken. 

Dr.  Osier’s  textbook  of  medicine  is  still  an  admirable  textbook  of 
special  pathology  and  in  part  for  this  reason  was  long  the  foremost  guide 
for  English  speaking  students  of  clinical  medicine.  I  shall  quote  from  a 
biography  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  (Nevins)  and  from  Dr.  Flexner’s  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Dr.  Welch  the  opinion  of  a  layman  concerning  this  book  because  in 
an  unforeseen  direction  it  has  had  a  clearly  definable  influence  upon  the 
present  development  of  pathology  in  its  broadest  sense,  in  this  country. 
The  Reverend  Frederick  T.  Gates  was  one  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  philan¬ 
thropic  advisers  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  in  search  of  a  field  of 
science  which  might  be  developed  with  far  reaching  benefit.  Mr.  Gates 
had  a  young  friend,  formerly  in  his  congregation,  who  had  become  a 
student  of  medicine  in  New  York.  When  they  met  they  talked  about 
medicine  and  Mr.  Gates  asked  for  the  name  of  a  textbook  that  he  might 
read.  The  young  man  recommended  Osier’s  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.  Mr.  Gates  says;  “  I  bought  my  precious  volume  in  June  1897. 
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.  .  .  My  sole  purpose  was  to  become  reasonably  intelligent  as  a  layman  on 
the  subject  of  medicine  ,  ,  .  I  read  the  whole  book  without  skipping  any 
of  it.  I  speak  of  this,”  he  says,  ”  not  to  commemorate  my  industry,  but  to 
celebrate  Osier’s  charm.  .  .  .  There  was  a  fascination  about  the  style  itself 
that  led  me  on.”  He  goes  on  to  say :  ”  Let  me  name  some  of  the  things 
which,  commonplace  as  they  are  to  intelligent  physicians,  were  absolutely 
appalling  to  me.  ...  I  found,  for  illustration,  that  the  best  medical  practice 
did  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to,  cure  more  than  four  or  five  diseases.  . . . 
To  the  layman  student  like  me.  demanding  cures  and  specifics,  he  had  no 
word  of  comfort  whatever.  .  .  .  When  I  laid  down  this  book  I  had  tjegun 
to  realize  how  woefully  neglected  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  this  country,  had  been  the  scientific  study  of  medicine.” 
Mr.  Gates  presented  these  considerations  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  who  was 
deeply  impressed  by  their  force.  It  is  evident  that  the  course  of  events  that 
established  the  Rockefeller  Institute  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
honesty  and  accuracy  of  Dr.  Osier’s  textbook  of  medicine. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  Sir  William  Osier’s  pessimism  con¬ 
cerning  medical  practice  has  been  much  exaggerated.  While  he  had  little 
faith  in  the  promiscuous  use  of  drugs  he  was  confident  that  competent 
physicians,  often  with  surgical  aid,  had  far-reaching  power  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  disease  and  to  guide  patients  to  recovery. 

I  have  attempted  to  sketch  briefly  his  development  as  a  pathologist  and 
the  methods  he  used  to  accumulate  the  vast  knowledge  concerning  the 
seats  and  causes  of  disease  that  he  made  the  foundation  of  his  career  in 
clinical  medicine.  This  foundation  was  laid  during  the  period  of  his  life 
in  Montreal  and  in  Philadelphia  and  it  is  evident  that  his  master  word  as 
he  expressed  it  was  work.  He  has  quoted  Carlyle :  “  Our  duty  is  not  to 
see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand.”  He 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  professional  life  in 
Montreal  and  just  two  months  less  than  forty  when  he  came  to  this 
University  (Johns  Hopkins).  In  his  often  quoted  address  on  “The 
Fixed  Period  ”  he  says.  “  The  effective  moving  vitalizing  work  of  the 
world  is  done  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty — these  fifteen 
golden  years  of  plenty.”  Nevertheless,  though  he  had  prepared  himself 
during  these  years,  his  own  greatest  contributions  to  medical  education 
and  to  medical  literature  were  made  later.  He  might  as  truly  have  said  to 
us,  his  students  of  that  early  day : 

“  Grow  old  along  with  me ! 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  mark  which  always  distinguishes  the  truly 
great  man  is  that  his  greatness  is  more  and  more  appreciated  as  we  move 
farther  away.  Measured  by  this  test,  Sir  William  Osier  is  truly  great. 
.\lthough  he  left  this  country  for  England  over  forty  years  ago,  and  has 
now  been  dead  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  passage  of  time  has  only 
served  to  increase  the  eminence  of  his  position  as  a  man  and  a  physician. 

No  medical  man  ever  received  more  tributes  of  affection  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  than  did  Dr.  Osier  and  possibly  the  death  of  no 
physician  was  ever  mourned  by  a  greater  host  of  friends.  He  was  a  many- 
sided  man  with  many  ties  and  affiliations.  In  him  the  medical  profession 
in  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Great  Britain  had  a  common 
bond.  When  he  went  from  Baltimore  to  England  to  become  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  Osier  left  behind  him  a  “  continent  of 
friends.”  Five  hundred  medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
gathered  in  New  York  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  to  sit  with  him  at  a 
farewell  dinner. 

Sir  William  Osier  was  of  medium  size,  well  built,  and  graceful  in  his 
movements.  His  complexion  was  dark,  almost  olive  hued,  possibly  an 
inheritance  from  Celtic  ancestors  in  Cornwall,  the  birthplace  of  his 
parents.  I  have  heard  his  friend.  Dr.  George  A.  Gibson  of  Edinburgh, 
assert  that  no  Anglo-Saxon  could  have  his  gayety  of  spirits.  His  eyes 
were  luminous  and  searching,  but  often  twinkled  merrily.  He  wore  a 
rather  heavy,  drooping  mustache  which  partly  concealed  a  strong  mouth. 

study  of  his  photographs  shows  that  his  expression  in  repose  became 
more  genial  as  he  grew  older.  In  his  earlier  pictures  his  face  is  rather 
stem.  He  himself  said  that  sobriety  was  reflected  in  his  facies.  His 
hands  and  wrists  were  unusually  well  formed  and  how  effective  and  char¬ 
acteristic  were  the  gestures  he  made  with  them. 

In  making  hospital  visits  he  was  usually  dressed  in  a  frock  coat.  White 
coats  and  white  gowns  were  never  worn  by  the  attending  physicians  in 
American  hospitals  when  making  ward  visits  fifty  years  ago. 

In  dedicating  his  textbook  to  the  memory  of  his  teachers.  Father 
Johnson,  Dr.  James  Bovell  and  Dr.  Palmer  Howard,  Dr.  Osier  indicated 
the  men  to  whom  he  felt  most  greatly  indebted  for  his  scientific  education. 
From  the  first  two  he  gained  a  love  of  science  and  a  knowledge  of  natural 
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history  and  the  use  of  the  microscope.  In  his  farewell  address  to  American 
and  Catradian  medical  students,  Dr.  Osier  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
Dr.  Howard :  “  With  him  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  medicine  were  an 
absorbing  passion,  the  ardour  of  which  neither  the  incessant  and  ever- 
increasing  demands  upon  his  time  nor  the  growing  years  could  quendi. 
When  I  first,  as  a  senior  student,  came  into  intimate  contact  with  him  in 
the  summer  of  1871,  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  was  under  discussion, 
stirred  up  by  the  epoch-making  work  of  Villemin  and  the  radical  views  of 
Niemeyer.  Every  lung  lesion  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  had  to  be 
shown  to  him,  and  I  got  my  first-hand  introduction  to  Laennec,  to  Graves, 
and  to  Stokes,  and  became  familiar  with  their  works.  No  matter  what  the 
hour,  and  it  usually  was  after  10  p.  m.,  I  was  welcome  with  my  bag,  and  if 
Wilks  and  Moxon,  Virchow,  or  Rokitansky  gave  us  no  help,  there  were 
the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  and  the  big  Dictionnaire  of 
Dechambre.  An  ideal  teacher  because  a  student,  ever  alert  to  the  new 
problems,  an  indomitable  energy  enabled  him  in  the  midst  of  an  exact¬ 
ing  practice  to  maintain  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  still  to  keep  bright  the 
fires  which  he  had  lighted  in  his  youth.  Since  those  days  I  have  seen 
many  teachers,  and  I  have  had  many  colleagues,  but  I  have  never  known 
one  in  whom  were  more  happily  combined  a  stem  sense  of  duty  with  the 
mental  freshness  of  youth.”  Of  his  European  teachers  he  doubtless  owed 
the  greatest  debt  to  Virchow.  When  he  began  teaching  pathology  at 
McGill  he  gave  regular  pathological  demonstrations  patterned  after  those 
of  Virchow.  In  his  clinical  teaching  in  Baltimore  he  always  emphasized 
the  anatomical  alterations  produced  by  disease. 

When  appointed  physician  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  in  1878. 
he  made  his  second  trip  to  Europe  and  for  some  months  attended  in 
London  the  hospital  visits  of  Murchison,  Gee,  Gowers  and  other  eminent 
physicians. 

His  first  clinical  assignment  was  the  care  of  patients  in  the  smallpox 
ward  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  and  his  first  clinical  publication  of 
importance  dealt  with  the  initial  rashes  of  smallpox.  He  himself  had 
a  light  attack  of  the  disease.  In  his  writings  he  rarely  referred  to  this. 
Shortly  before  leaving  Baltimore  for  Oxford  he  gave  me  a  book  dealing 
with  smallpox  written  many  years  previously  by  a  New  Hampshire 
physician.  The  author  mentioned  rather  casually  the  backache  that  is 
common  in  this  disease.  On  the  margin  of  the  page  Dr.  Osier  wrote 
“  Heavens !  He  never  had  the  disease  and  had  his  back  on  the  rack.”  In 
his  textbook  he  stated  that  ”  the  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  are 
more  severe  in  the  initial  stage  of  this  than  of  any  other  eruptive  fever." 
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In  his  Philadelphia  period  he  profited  most  from  his  association  with 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  He  worked  in  the  latter’s  neurological  clinic  in  the 
Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases.  The  late  Dr.  Guy  Hinsdale  who  was  an 
assistant  of  Dr.  Mitchell  at  the  time  told  me  that  while  the  other  attending 
physicians  “  ran  off  the  clinic  ”  as  was  the  custom,  Dr.  Osier  would  devote 
the  entire  session  to  the  examination  of  one  or  two  patients.  As  a  result 
of  this  experience  he  published  two  important  monographs.  One  was  a 
study  of  “  The  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children,”  the  other  was  entitled 
“  On  Chorea  and  Choreiform  Affections.”  The  former  was  a  clinical  and 
pathological  study  of  151  cases,  by  far  the  largest  series  ever  analyzed  up 
to  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  included  a  most  thorough  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  He  dedicated  this  book  to  Dr.  Mitchell.  The 
volume  on  chorea  contained  an  analysis  of  554  cases  of  chorea  minor 
collected  from  the  records  of  the  Infirmary.  In  addition  there  were  in¬ 
cluded  detailed  reports  of  cases  of  convulsive  tic  and  Huntington’s  chorea 
observed  during  his  first  three  years  in  Baltimore.  Such  thorough  studies 
of  any  disease  were  rare  in  American  medical  literature  at  that  time. 

It  was  only  when  he  went  to  Baltimore  in  1889  to  organize  the  medical 
clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  that  he  had  a  clinical  service  of  his 
own.  His  organization  of  the  clinic  marked  an  important  forward  step 
in  American  medicine  and  medical  teaching.  In  his  farewell  address  to 
the  medical  profession  of  this  country  he  stated  that  one  of  his  ambitions 
had  been  to  establish  a  clinic  on  ”  Teutonic  lines.”  By  this  he  meant,  I 
believe,  a  clinic  with  a  single  chief  who  served  continuously  and  a  paid 
resident  staff  of  young  physicians  who  could  remain  for  several  years  if 
they  so  desired  to  continue  their  hospital  training.  At  that  time  American 
hospitals  like  those  in  England  had  visiting  physicians  who  had  a  service 
each  year  of  several  months  and  internes  selected  from  recent  graduates 
of  the  medical  schools  who  usually  served  a  year.  The  care  of  the  patients 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  these  young  men,  who  had  had  little  experience 
and  who  left  the  hospital  at  the  time  they  were  becoming  more  able  to 
meet  the  daily  problems  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  that  arose.  There 
were  no  opportunities  for  more  advanced  or  prolonged  hospital  training. 
The  advantage  of  the  German  system  is  apparent  as  it  enabled  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  young  physicians  to  remain  for  five  or  more  years  in  the 
hospital  devoting  their  time  to  clinical  work  in  the  wards  and  to  research. 
It  was  the  men  with  this  training  that  were  selected  for  academic  posts  in 
the  university  hospitals  of  Germany.  It  was  many  years  before  other 
teaching  hospitals  followed  the  example  set  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  established  residencies  in  medicine  and  surgery.  As  late  as 
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1902  on  my  return  from  a  stay  in  a  German  clinic  I  wrote  Dr.  Lewellys 
F.  Barker,  then  in  Chicago,  if  he  knew  of  any  residencies  in  other 
hospitals  similar  to  those  at  Hopkins  but  he  did  not.  What  a  change  since 
then!  Now  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  lists,  in  its 
educatiotral  number  just  published,  3313  in  internal  medicine  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Dr.  Osier  had  senior  medical  students  serve  in  the  wards  as  clinical 
clerks.  This  was  the  best  feature  of  the  English  system  of  clinical  train¬ 
ing.  More  than  10  years  after  Osier  established  clinical  clerkships  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  system  was  first  employed  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital  and  the  Boston  City  Hospital  where  Harvard 
medical  students  received  their  clinical  training.  Other  medical  schools 
were  equally  slow  in  adopting  this  unrivaled  plan  of  medical  teaching. 

The  defects  of  the  teaching  in  German  university  clinics  were  the 
absence  of  clinical  clerks  in  the  wards,  except  in  vacation  when  students 
served  as  temporary  assistants,  and  the  absence  of  bedside  instruction  to 
groups  of  senior  students.  At  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Osier  combined  the 
best  features  of  both  the  German  and  English  systems. 

The  hospital  was  opened  in  May  1889  but  it  was  six  years  later  that  he 
had  his  first  class  of  undergraduate  students.  It  was  only  then  as 
Harvey  Cushing  has  pointed  out  “  that  Osier’s  unusual  gifts  as  an  inspirer 
of  youth  began  to  be  appreciated  at  their  real  worth.  In  control  for  the 
first  time  of  a  clinic  of  his  own,  his  extraordinary  talents  had  full  play.” 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  a  member  of  the  second  class  that  had  the  benefit 
of  Dr.  Osier’s  teaching.  We  first  met  him  as  students  at  the  opening  of 
the  academic  year  of  1896-97.  The  first  two  years  of  the  course  were 
spent  entirely  in  the  preclinical  laboratories.  He  gave  our  class  of  medical 
infants,  as  he  called  us,  two  clinics  a  week.  These  were  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  from  noon  to  one  o’clock.  On  Saturday  noon  he  held  a 
recitation.  On  Wednesday  he  gave  a  more  formal  clinic  in  the  amphi¬ 
theater  which  was  attended  by  both  the  senior  class  which  numbered 
seventeen  members  and  our  class  of  twenty-five.  In  addition  he  gave 
bedside  instruction  to  those  members  of  the  senior  class  who  were  acting 
as  clinical  clerks  during  the  two  months  they  were  assigned  to  this  work. 
These  were  held  by  Dr.  Osier  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  three  days  a  week.  On 
the  other  days  the  ward  visit  was  made  by  Dr.  Thayer  or  some  other 
member  of  the  staff.  In  addition  there  was  from  the  beginning  of 
undergraduate  clinical  training  an  excellent  course  in  clinical  microscopy. 
This  was  given  by  Dr.  Thayer  for  the  first  year,  1895-1896,  and  in  our 
year  by  Dr.  Futcher.  It  was  a  systematic  course  in  laboratory  diagnosis 
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and  extended  throughout  the  year.  It  was  Dr.  Osier  who  secured  the  funds 
for  the  laboratory  and  its  equipment.  I  doubt  if  a  comparable  course  was 
offered  in  other  schools  until  years  later. 

The  observation  clinics  as  they  were  called  for  the  beginners  in  clinical 
medicine  were  held  in  a  bare  room  adjoining  the  medical  clinic  of  the 
Dispensary.  There  was  a  plain  deal  table  for  Dr.  Osier  with  a  rattan 
couch  for  the  patient  beside  it.  The  small  group  of  students  arranged 
their  chairs  near  the  patient  in  front  of  Dr.  Osier’s  table.  The  patient 
who  had  not  previously  been  seen  by  Dr.  Osier  was  brought  in  by  an 
assistant.  The  history  was  taken  by  Dr.  Osier  and  then  the  examination 
was  made.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  what  could  be  learned  by 
simple  inspection.  The  description  of  what  was  to  be  seen  was  given  by 
Dr.  Osier  slowly  and  in  detail  so  it  was  possible  for  the  students  to  take 
down  his  very  words  without  difficulty.  This  I  did  throughout  the  time 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  his  clinics.  His  spoken  words  like  his 
writing  had  “  a  Gallic  clarity  of  style.”  They  were  as  George  Blumer  has 
said:  “terse,  pithy  and  pregnant  with  the  wisdom  of  ripe  experience.” 
My  notes  taken  during  the  junior  year  1896-1897,  which  are  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  his  own  words,  are  being  published  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press  under  the  title  “  A  Year  with  Osier.”  I  will  give  an  extract 
from  those  taken  at  the  first  clinic  he  held  for  us  which  was  on  October 
6,  1896.  This  was  our  first  contact  with  patients  and  it  illustrates  his 
method  of  teaching. 

Without  any  preliminary  words  at  this  first  meeting  with  our  class  he 
said  that  anamnestics  was  a  word  much  used  in  Germany  for  the  personal 
history  and  proceeded  to  define  three  other  terms,  namely,  diagnostics, 
prognosis  and  therapeutics.  He  then  advised  us  in  regard  to  the  books  we 
should  study.  Gee’s  “  Auscultation  and  Percussion  ”  was  recommended. 
“  The  historical  development  is  very  satisfactorily  presented  in  this  book. 
Skoda’s  book  on  auscultation  and  percussion  is  a  good  one  to  pick  up  in 
old  book  stores.  Buy  any  of  Laennec’s  works  you  can  find.  Auenbrugger 
was  the  discoverer  of  percussion.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  book. 
Laennec  was  the  first  great  modern  clinician.  His  work  on  auscultation 
was  published  in  1819.  The  best  edition  in  English  is  that  edited  by 
Forbes.  Skoda,  the  Vienna  physician,  next  to  Laennec  was  the  great 
developer  of  percussion.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Laennec  for  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  abdominal  viscera  as  well  as  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 
Von  Jaksch’s  book  ‘  Klinische  Diagnostik  ’  is  admirable.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  especially  good.  It  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  malarial 
parasite.  Until  recently  the  Germans  knew  nothing  of  malaria.  Simon’s 
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‘  Clinical  Diagnosis  ’  is  very  good.  The  section  on  the  urine  is  excellent; 
perhaps  the  best  in  English.” 

For  the  recitation  on  Saturday  the  first  two  chapters  in  Musser’s 
Medical  Diagnosis  were  assigned. 

Note  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course  Dr.  Osier  advised  us  not 
only  to  read  the  medical  classics  but  to  buy  them  when  opportunity  offered. 
He  spoke  that  day  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  copies  of  Auenbrugger’s 
Inventum  novum.  I  suspect  he  himself  attempted  to  purchase  every  copy 
he  found  listed  in  catalogues  to  give  his  friends.  My  reason  for  this  is 
that  I  have  as  a  prized  possession  the  reprint  edited  by  Char  published  in 
Graz  in  1867,  which  Dr.  Osier  sent  me  in  1907.  He  states  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  library  (Bibliotheca  Osleriana)  that  he  did  not  secure  the  first 
edition,  printed  in  1761,  until  1909  when  Dr.  Pick  got  a  copy  for  him  in 
Prague  at  a  cost  of  90  marks.  A  few  months  later  Osier  picked  up  a 
copy  in  Rome  for  1-J4  francs!  About  the  same  time  Dr.  George  Dock 
was  offered  one  by  a  Munich  bookseller  for  325  marks. 

Having  finished  this  brief  statement  in  regard  to  books  to  be  studied, 
he  took  up  the  subject  of  history  taking.  He  began  by  stating  that  “  it  is 
always  valuable  to  note  the  occupation  of  a  patient.  It  may  point  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease.”  Among  examples  cited  were  workers  with  lead. 

“  When  a  man  with  extreme  pallor  says  he  is  a  painter,  this  fact  at  once 
points  to  lead  poisoning  as  the  cause.  The  same  with  tailors  as  there  is 
lead  in  the  thread  they  use.”  He  then  pointed  out  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  patient’s  race,  age  and  sex  in  determining  the  disease 
and  gave  illustrations. 

After  this  a  patient  fully  dressed  was  brought  into  the  classroom  and 
Dr.  Osier  proceeded  to  take  his  history  and  to  instruct  us  in  the  correct 
method  of  procedure.  ”  Ask  the  patient  of  what  he  complains.  Put  that 
down  as  he  describes  it  in  his  own  words.” 

When  in  taking  the  past  history  the  patient  said  he  had  had  rheumatism 
Dr.  Osier  made  the  comment  ”  all  patients  say  they  have  had  rheumatism. 
Inquire  more  particularly.  ‘Were  you  in  bed?’  ‘Were  the  joints 
swollen  and  red?  ’  You  can  put  down  rheumatic  pains  when  the  description 
is  vague.”  Later  in  inquiring  about  the  use  of  alcohol  he  said  ”  it  is 
often  well  to  ask :  ‘  How  many  times  a  day  do  you  drink  ?  ’  A  man  who 
drinks  before  breakfast  as  a  rule  is  a  heavy  drinker.  This  is  not  true  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  There  a  man  may  take  his  only  drink  before 
breakfast.  But  it  is  well  to  ask,  ‘  When  do  you  take  your  first  drink? 

As  we  had  had  no  instruction  in  physical  diagnosis  the  examination 
was  confined  to  inspection.  ‘‘  Look  at  his  gait  as  he  enters  the  room.  The 
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diagnosis  may  rest  on  the  first  glance  as  in  an  advanced  case  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  First  note  the  position  patients  assume  before  they  have  been 
disturbed.  This  patient  sits  in  an  easy  position.”  Dr.  Osier  then  made  a 
detailed  inspection,  noting  first  that  his  “  face  is  slightly  flushed.  There 
is  no  pallor.  His  fingernails  show  a  blushing  action  at  each  systole  of  the 
heart.  This  is  a  capillary  pulse.  There  is  here  an  excessive  grade  of  visible 
pulsation.  This  points  to  a  form  of  heart  disease.”  He  stopped  there. 
Evidently  from  inspection  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  insufficiency  could  be 
made.  In  my  notebook  I  wrote  that  Dr.  Osier  was  impressed  by  the 
pulsation  of  the  right  temporal  artery. 

The  examination  being  finished,  Dr.  Osier  emphasized  again  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  very  thorough  and  systemic  inspection.  “  The  diagnosis 
often  rests  on  inspection ;  for  example,  in  hemiplegia,  myxedema,  spastic 
paralysis  and  acromegaly.  Two  cases  of  acromegaly  have  been  seen  here  in 
Baltimore.  In  this  disease  the  features  and  the  extremities  are  greatly 
enlarged.  The  first  case  on  this  continent  was  diagnosed  in  Toronto. 

“  Vascular  throbbing  as  great  as  in  this  case  may  occur  in  exophthalmic 
goitre,  neurasthenia  and  anemia.”  He  had  an  impressive  way  of  enume¬ 
rating  conditions  he  wished  to  group  together  by  putting  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand  in  succession  upon  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  as  he,  for 
example,  on  this  occasion  mentioned  the  words,  exophthalmic  goitre, 
neurasthenia  and  anemia. 

The  weekly  amphitheater  clinics  as  my  classmate  Walter  Steiner  wrote, 
“  were  of  great  interest  and  in  them  we,  as  third  and  fourth  year  students, 
chiefly  considered  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia.  Dr.  Osier  used  to  say 
if  we  knew  typhoid  and  its  complications  we  would  have  a  very  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  of  medicine,  and  the  numerous  complications  which  were  afforded 
us  in  our  study  of  typhoid  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  were  really  a 
mine  of  information.”  Data  on  all  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and 
pneumonia  that  cKcurred  during  the  year,  and  many  of  the  patients,  were 
presented  in  the  clinics. 

He  conducted  his  weekly  recitations  with  our  small  class  informally, 
and  often  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table  with  one  leg  swinging  free.  He 
usually  asked  few  questions,  most  of  the  hour  being  devoted  by  him  to  a 
discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the  assigned  topic. 

Throughout  his  teaching  he  emphasized  the  historical  aspects  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  importance  of  reading  the  original  works  of  contributors  to 
medical  progress.  He  advised  us  to  read  the  old  books  of  the  masters  of 
medicine  and  the  present-day  journals,  leaving  the  new  books  to  older 
nien.  He  assigned  topics  to  the  students  and  asked  them  to  read  up  the 
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literature  and  prepare  five-minute  papers  which  were  presented  at  sub¬ 
sequent  meetings.  For  example,  when  in  a  recitation  I  stated  that  I  would 
give  Blaud’s  pills  in  anemia,  he  asked  me,  “  Who  was  Blaud?  ”  When  1 
replied  that  I  did  not  know,  he  said,  “  Look  him  up.” 

Dr.  William  S.  Thayer,  long  his  senior  assistant  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  in  intimate  contact  with  the  Chief,  gave  a  picture  of  the  man  at  work: 

”  He  utilized  every  minute  of  his  time.  Much  of  his  summer  vacations 
went  to  his  studies.  On  railway,  in  cab,  on  his  way  to  and  from  con¬ 
sultations,  in  tramway,  and  in  the  old  bob-tailed  car  that  used  to  carry  us 
to  the  hospital,  book  and  pencil  were  ever  in  his  hand,  and  wherever  he 
was,  the  happy  thought  was  caught  on  the  wing  and  noted  down.  His 
ability  at  a  glance  to  grasp  and  remember  the  gist  of  the  article  that  he 
read  was  extraordinary.” 

Elsewhere  Thayer  quoted  some  of  Osier’s  terse  statements  regarding 
methods  of  work.  “  Observe,  record,  tabulate,  communicate,  use  your  five 
senses.  Medicine  is  learned  by  the  bedside,  not  in  the  classroom.  See. 
and  then  reason  and  compare  and  control.  But  see  first — record  that 
which  you  have  seen ;  make  a  note  at  the  time ;  do  not  wait.  ‘  The  flighty 
purpose  never  is  o’ertook,  unless  the  deed  goes  with  it.’  ”  This  quotation 
from  Macbeth  was  often  on  his  lips,  Cushing  tells  us.  Dr.  Osier  made 
as  accurate  observations  at  the  bedside  as  he  had  made  earlier  in  his 
autopsy  work  and  dictated  notes  in  the  wards  and  in  his  own  consulting 
room  while  examining  private  patients. 

The  clinical  studies  made  by  Osier  were  nearly  all  casuistical.  He 
belonged  to  the  group  of  great  nineteenth  century  English  clinicians, 
headed  by  Bright  and  Addison,  who  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
structural  changes  wrought  by  disease  and  their  clinical  manifestations. 
Osier  was,  however,  deeply  interested  in  laboratory  investigations  and  in 
pathological  physiology  in  its  relation  to  the  clinic. 

Dr.  Osier  was  “  a  specialized  generalist  and  a  generalized  specialist  ” 
to  quote  his  own  designation  of  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  His  clinical 
interests  covered  the  whole  field  of  internal  medicine.  He  was  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  on  certain  forms  of  skin  disease,  especially  the  erythemas 
and  purpura,  and  his  papers  contained  much  that  was  new  and  even  today 
can  be  read  with  profit.  He  studied  children’s  diseases  and  was,  possibly, 
the  first  to  suggest  a  plan  for  determining  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis 
in  children  and  the  best  means  of  its  prevention.  He  was  an  excellent 
neurologist  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  wrote  monographs  on  the  cerebral 
palsies  of  children  and  on  chorea,  based  on  cases  he  had  himself  studied 
In  fact,  his  mastery  extended  over  the  whole  domain  of  medicine.  A  list 
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of  his  special  interests  would  cover  a  number  of  specialties.  No  one  had 
greater  knowledge  of  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  modern  study  of  diseases  of  the  blood  and  an  authority  on  heart 
disease,  especially  aneurism  and  acute  and  subacute  endocarditis.  To 
workers  in  tuberculosis,  he  seemed  especially  interested  in  that  disease, 
and  few  gastroenterologists  studied  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  tumors 
and  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  as  thoroughly  as  this  master  of  medicine. 
He  enriched  every  subject  he  touched.  Friedrich  Muller  credits  him  with 
giving  the  first  definite  clinical  description  of  polycythemia  vera  and 
ochronosis,  but  with  characteristic  modesty  Osier  never  claimed  for 
himself  the  discovery  of  those  diseases.  Polycythemia  he  called  Vaquez’s 
disease  and  in  his  textbook  does  not  mention  his  own  important  paper  on 
ochronosis,  but  does  refer  to  Virchow  who  reported  the  first  case  and 
described  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  employment  of  the  new  laboratory  aids  to 
diagnosis,  although  invaluable,  have  lead  to  a  wide-spread  neglect  of  the 
fundamentals  of  diagnosis,  namely  a  careful  history  followed  by  a  systemic 
examination  by  inspection,  palpation,  jiercussion  and  auscultation.  Too 
often  the  x-ray  and  laboratory  studies  are  regarded  as  supplanting  a 
careful  physical  examination  instead  of  supplementary  to  a  thorough  study 
made  by  the  unaided  senses. 

Although  the  clinical  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  which  I  made 
notes  were  given  over  fifty  years  ago,  they  possess  their  original  freshness 
in  large  measure  and  contain  much  of  value  to  the  physicians  and  students 
of  today.  They  show  how  much  can  be  learned  at  the  bedside  by  the 
inquiring  mind,  the  seeing  eye,  and  the  trained  hand,  even  without  the  aid 
of  newer  laboratory  methods. 

Dr.  Welch  wrote  that  Osier  “  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  probably 
the  greatest  figure  in  the  medical  world,  the  best  known,  the  most  in¬ 
fluential,  the  most  beloved,”  and  that  his  reputation  rested  largely  upon 
the  inspiring  character  of  his  clinical  teaching.  ”  I  doubt,”  Welch  states, 
“  whether  the  history  of  medicine  records  a  man  who  had  greater  influence 
upon  the  students  who  came  under  his  teaching.  He  inspired  them  with  a 
remarkable  devotion  and  loyal  affection.  He  was  their  example.  His  life 
embodied  his  precepts,  and  his  students  cherished  his  words.” 
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No  one  acquainted  with  the  professional  career  of  Dr.  Osier  would 
deny  him  the  right  to  the  title  of  Pathologist.  This  is  especially  true  if  one 
uses  the  term  Pathology  in  its  broad  sense  of  embracing  all  phases  of  a 
disease  except  the  treatment  of  the  sufferers  from  it.  This  would  leave 
him  as  a  pure  pathologist  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  no  one  would 
accuse  him  of  having  been  a  therapist,  at  least  not  according  to  the 
standard  of  his  time.  Rather,  though  nut  quite  a  nihilist,  he  was  a 
frequent  quoter  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  the  effect  that  if  all  the 
medicines  except  a  few  known  specifics,  were  dumped  into  the  sea,  it 
would  be  better  for  man  and  worse  for  the  fishes. 

Dr.  Osier’s  introduction  to  the  scientific  life  came  early,  and  through  the 
microscope  which  revealed  to  him  a  world  peopled  with  infusoria, 
diatoms,  algae  and  other  minute,  interesting  forms.  These  formed  the 
subject  of  his  first  published  paper,  “  Christmas  and  the  Microscope.” 

If  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Walker,  it  was  the  microscope 
also  that  weaned  him  from  the  Church  for  which  he  was  intended.  It 
was  also  the  instrument  which  enabled  him  during  his  graduate  study 
abroad  to  make  what  Cushing  has  designated  as  ”  his  first  and  possibly 
his  most  important  contribution  to  knowledge,”  the  demonstration  that 
blood-platelets  do  not  pre-exist  as  aggregations  in  the  blood,  but  are  in  the 
form  of  isolated  corpuscles,  floating  free  with  the  other  corpuscles. 
This  first  scientific  child  of  his  was  one  in  which  he  never  lost  interest, 
as  indicated  by  a  note  to  me  as  late  as  1914,  in  which  he  inquired  whether 
the  megakaryocyte  pseudopodia,  which  I  had  descrilied  in  the  circulating 
blood,  might  not  be  the  “  granular  masses  ”  of  platelets  which  Schultze 
and  he  had  described.  A  photograph  of  one  settled  the  question  in  his 
mind. 

One  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  his  brilliance,  industry  and  personal 
charm  were  he  to  insist  too  strongly  that  the  microscope  and  this  discover)’ 
were  entirely  the  reason  for  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  at  McGill  University,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Montreal 
from  abroad.  He  now  had  opportunity  to  spread  the  gospel  by  teaching 
the  use  of  the  microscope  and  its  application  to  the  study  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  body.  To  the  course  in  normal  histology  there  were 
soon  added  demonstrations  in  pathological  anatomy  and  histology. 
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Although  Dr.  Osier  had  taken  part  in  postmortem  examinations  as  a 
student  and  had  presented  upon  graduation  a  thesis  with  the  broad  title 
“  Pathological  Anatomy,”  his  career  as  pathologist  may  be  said  really  to 
date  from  the  time  when  he  entered  into  the  newly  established  post  of 
Pathologist  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  where,  as  outlined  in  the 
memorial  tablet  in  the  hospital  ”  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  wide 
knowledge  of  pathology  and  medicine.”  One  might  suggest  that  a  good 
part  of  the  superstructure  also  was  built  when  it  is  noted  that  he  per¬ 
formed  and  recorded  meticulously  almost  eight  hundred  postmortem 
examinations  during  his  service  there.  Although  these  were  done  in  an  old 
out-building  furnished  with  a  wooden  table  and  a  stove  to  heat  the  room 
and  water  in  the  winter  time,  one  who  knew  him  could  have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  were  done  with  excellent  technique,  based  probably  on  that 
of  the  master,  Rudolf  Virchow,  whom  he  had  observed  closely  during 
his  stay  in  Berlin.  Confirmation  of  one’s  faith  in  his  technique  would  be 
easily  confirmed  by  the  carefully  dissected  and  prepared  gross  specimens 
of  which  some  150  are  still  preserved  in  the  pathological  museum  of 
McGill  University.  His  careful  and  complete  handwritten  protocols  of 
his  autopsies  are  further  evidence  not  only  of  his  technique  but  also  of  his 
controlling  master  word — “  work.” 

Although  his  appointment  at  Pennsylvania  was  that  of  Clinical  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Medicine,  his  pathological  activity  did  not  cease.  An  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  gave  him  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  perform  postmortem  examinations  there.  And  as  Dr.  Landis 
has  written,  “  next  to  his  official  teaching  position,  his  chief  interests  were 
in  the  dead  house  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (the  old  Blockley  Hospital) 
and  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society.”  Here  are  recorded  162 
autopsies  that  he  did  personally  and  of  these  94  were  upon  patients  who 
had  been  in  his  service  on  the  wards.  Many  of  the  protocols  are  in  his 
handwriting,  a  fact  duly  impressed  upon  some  of  us,  (his  followers  in  the 
same  service)  by  Taggert,  the  master  of  the  dead  house,  when  we  were 
perhaps  a  bit  rebellious  at  having  to  record  our  findings  in  the  absence  of 
anyone  to  take  notes. 

Cushing  implies  that  his  “  serious  studies  as  a  morbid  anatomist  ” 
ceased  after  he  went  to  Johns  Hopkins.  This  might  easily  convey  the 
wrong  impression  that  he  lost  interest  in  pathology.  It  is  true  that  he  did 
not  perform  postmortems  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  as  that  service 
was  organized  under  Dr.  Welch.  Yet,  almost  any  young  man  on  that 
staff  could  tell  of  the  advent  of  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  with  a 
request  to  go  slowly  with  the  autopsy  in  progress  as  the  “  Chief  ”  wanted 
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to  see  it.  That  meant  to  uncover  but  not  dissect  the  main  lesion  in  the 
case.  Soon  a  quick  step,  a  hummed  tune,  and  the  Chief  with  silk  hat 
jaimtily  perched  and  frock  coattails  flying  would  arrive  at  the  table 
followed  by  a  panting  crowd.  Itching  fingers  would  request  a  scalpel  and 
with  a  flip  to  his  cuffs  he  was  soon  deep  in  what  was  obviously  to  him  a 
fascinating  job,  that  of  solving  a  medical  problem  directly  in  the  cadaver. 
Oblivious  of  time  and  of  the  danger  to  his  costume  and  all  else,  he  pursued 
his  object  to  what  was  to  him  a  satisfactory  end,  and  the  young  pathologist, 
onlooker,  might  find  his  job  at  least  half  done  for  him.  Sometimes,  other 
than  straight  pathology  was  in  his  mind.  As  on  one  occasion,  I  recall, 
when  he  requested  delay  in  the  removal  of  the  sternum  in  a  heart  case 
until  he  could  cut  windows  between  the  ribs,  and,  opening  the  pericardium, 
demonstrate  to  an  interne  that  as  the  heart  lay  in  the  body,  he  could  not 
possibly  determine  enlargement  of  the  left  auricle  by  percussion. 

Beside  these  short  excursions  into  practical  pathology,  Dr.  Osier  seemed 
to  keep  to  the  fore  in  his  mind  the  “  morbid  anatomy  ”  paragraphs  in 
the  various  chapters  of  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  He 
apparently  regarded  them  as  of  as  much  importance  as  the  rest  of  the 
work  and,  although  they  were  the  fruit  of  his  long  cultivation  of  path¬ 
ology,  did  not  consider  what  was  written  as  necessarily  final.  This  is 
indicated  by  notes  received  by  me  when  the  probability  of  a  new  edition 
was  in  the  offing,  requesting  revision  of  the  “  pathology  of  the  intestine  ” 
or  of  “  tumors  of  the  lung.”  I  can  only  assume  that  others  received 
similar  requests. 

I  think  we  may  say  then,  that  he  did  not  write  ”  finis  ”  to  pathology 
when  he  went  to  Baltimore  and  wrote  his  text  book.  In  fact  he  even 
continued,  to  some  extent,  the  collection  of  gross  specimens,  chiefly 
aneurysms.  Dr.  Maude  Abbott  insisted  that  from  the  very  first  Dr. 
Osier  was  “  not  only  a  pathologist  but  essentially  and  to  a  remarkable 
extent  a  museum  collector.”  In  this  he  followed  the  English  custom  rather 
than  that  of  this  country.  While  we  may  save  ty|)e  specimens  for  teach¬ 
ing  purposes  regardless  of  the  particular  cases  from  which  they  came  and 
file  photographs  of  specific  cases,  with  the  English  and  Dr.  Osier  each 
specimen  had  an  individuality  and  a  |)ersonal  history.  The  museum  thus 
was  of  definite  importance  to  the  clinical  teacher,  and  especially  so  to  one 
with  the  remarkable  memory  of  Dr.  Osier.  Rolleston  points  out  that  even 
in  Dr.  Osier’s  Oxford  period  his  ”  early  devotion  to  morbid  anatomy 
never  faded  and  accordingly  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  contents  of 
museums.” 

Although  Dr.  Osier  used  the  microscope  extensively  in  mid-career  in 
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the  study  of  blood  diseases  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  confirm  Laveran’s 
di.scovery  of  the  malarial  parasite  as  well  as  that  of  Loesch  of  the  part 
played  by  the  amoeba  in  tropical  dysentery,  it  would  seem  that  in  later 
years  gross  pathology  dominated  his  pathological  thinking  and  the  micro¬ 
scope  was  almost  completely  neglected.  Of  course  as  internes  on  his 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  wards,  we  were  expected  to  set  up  microscopical 
demonstrations  for  his  rounds  of  such  material  as  the  ward  might  furnish. 
.\moebae  and  malarial  organisms  were  especially  acceptable  but  even 
crystals  from  a  tophus  were  not  scorned.  Later  when  on  the  Pathology 
Staff,  I  recall  but  one  request  that  concerned  histology  and  that  was 
embodied  in  this  note : 

Dear  Bunting: 

Dr.  Welch  tells  me  that  there  are  several  cases  of  syphilitic  aortitis 
and  that  you  have  some  good  sections.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
go  over  them  with  you  at  an  early  date. 

Dec.  14,  1904  /s/  W.  Osier 

This  dominance  of  gross  pathology  raises  the  question  of  whether 
pathology  was  to  him  a  means  to  an  end,  the  most  direct  path  to  clinical 
medicine,  and  gross  lesions  were  the  only  obvious  ones  in  the  patient  if 
one  omits  the  blood  and  secretions.  Cushing  states  of  his  work  in 
Montreal,  “  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  more  than  a  great  love  of  the 
work  (pathology)  led  him  to  study  this  material  in  such  detail ;  he  could 
hardly  have  realized  until  his  later  years  that  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
the  pathological  laboratory  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  only 
way  to  reach  the  very  top  either  for  surgeon  or  physician.”  One  can 
readily  admit  his  ”  great  love  for  pathology  ”  and  the  continued  fascin¬ 
ation  of  the  postmortem  examination  for  him  throughout  his  life,  when 
he  reads  in  a  report  of  an  unusual  case  of  influenzal  pneumonia  made 
just  a  few  months  before  his  death,  the  note  “  Next  morning  in  the 
absence  of  Major  Gibson  I  did  the  postmortem.”  Yet  when  clinical 
medicine  was  his  ambition  from  earliest  professional  life  and  when  the 
first  book  which  he  saw  through  the  press,  the  Pathological  Report  for  the 
Year  Ending  May  1st,  1877,  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  bore  on  its 
title  page  this  quotation  from  Wilks,  ”  Pathology  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
instruction  in  practical  medicine,”  it  is  hard  to  relegate  to  too  late  a  period 
the  value  of  pathology  to  him  in  his  career.  At  least  Thomas  McCrae 
insisted  that  during  the  Baltimore  period  “  he  did  not  give  the  impression 
of  being  interested  in  pathology  for  its  own  sake  but  rather  as  its  findings 
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had  a  bearing  on  clinical  medicine,”  and  the  beginning  of  the  Baltimore 
period  was  far  from  his  late  years.  Corroboration  of  this  point  of  view 
is  afforded  by  perusal  of  his  extensive  bibliography  where  one  finds  but 
one  paper,  “  The  bicuspid  condition  of  the  Aortic  Valves,”  in  which  the 
subject  is  pursued  from  the  strictly  pathological  standpoint  and  with 
scant,  almost  parenthetical  reference  to  the  clinical  features. 

Dr.  Osier  was  not  an  experimental  pathologist.  Whether  that  was  due 
to  his  dislike  for  apparatus,  which  students  in  his  early  course  in  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  at  McGill  have  confided  to  me,  or  whether  because 
he  was  a  naturalist  “  by  instinct,”  relying  upon  observation,  may  be  a 
question.  Both  factors  may  have  operated.  He  made  no  great  discoveries 
in  pathology.  We  must  leave  him  then  as  a  morbid  anatomist  of  no 
mean  ability  and  of  wide  experience  and  one  who  made  the  most  of  that 
experience  in  his  chosen  field  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

I  acknowledge  freely  my  great  indebtedness  to  Cushing’s,  Life  of  Sir 
William  Osier,  and  the  memorial  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Medical  Museums. 

Other  references: 

“  The  Third  Corpuscle  of  the  Blood,”  reprinted  from  the  Medical 
News,  Dec.  29,  1883. 

“  The  Bicuspid  Condition  of  the  Aortic  Valves,”  reprinted  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  June 
18,  1886. 

“  Influenzal  pneumonia ;  bilateral  rigidity,  spinal  meningitis  with 
haemorrhage  into  the  theca  vertebralis  and  nerve  roots,”  Lancet, 
1919,  1,  p.  501. 
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When  one  of  Sir  William  Osier’s  students,  Douglas  Vander  Hoof 
(Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  1905),  and  his  bride  were  invited  in  1910  to 
visit  the  Osiers  at  Oxford,  Sir  William  presented  Mrs.  Vander  Hoof  with 
a  copy  of  his  Aequanimitas  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  he  inscribed :  “  A 
man  is  only  what  his  wife  allows  him  to  be.”  A  well-known  biographer 
has  expressed  a  like  thought  in  stating  that  the  most  important  thing 
to  know  about  the  life  of  a  man  is  the  kind  of  woman  he  married. 
Certainly  no  life  of  Osier  could  be  written  without  some  account  of 
Grace  Linzee  Revere,  a  woman  of  striking  personality  who  played  her 
part  beside  Sir  William  in  influencing  a  generation  of  medical  students  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  a  true  partner  Mrs.  Osier  courageously  backed  her  husband  in 
many  of  his  major  decisions  and  shared  with  him  the  responsibilities 
entailed.  When  Osier  was  offered  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Medicine 
at  Oxford,  he  was  uncertain  at  first  about  the  wisdom  of  accepting,  and 
knowing  what  it  would  involve  for  his  wife,  he  promptly  consulted  her. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  Mrs.  Osier  sent  the  terse 
reply :  “  Do  not  procrastinate.  Accept  at  once.” 

Afterwards  she  admitted  to  friends :  “  We  both  anticipate  woeful 
days  .  .  .  but  when  I  think  of  the  strain  of  increasing  work  of  the  last 
three  years  I  cannot  but  be  glad  to  think  a  chance  has  come  to  make  a 
break  and  to  put  a  comparatively  restful  life  into  Willie’s  way.”  And 
again,  as  the  time  for  their  leaving  Baltimore  grew  nearer :  “  All  that  you 
and  the  others  express  for  Dr.  Osier,  all  that  you  say  of  his  influence  etc. 
touches  me  deeply,  and  during  these  days  of  diversified  feelings  I  hardly 
know  how  to  express  my  appreciation  and  sympathy,  and  you  can  well 
know  what  a  struggle  it  has  been  and  such  hard  work  to  encourage  Dr. 
Osier  to  do  what  I  know  was  really  best  for  him.” 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  the  Cornell  Medical  Faculty  had  tried  to  win 
Dr.  Osier  away  from  the  Hopkins.  The  Cornell  committee  came  to  lunch 
with  the  Osiers  in  Baltimore  and  when  they  asked  Mrs.  Osier  whether  she 
would  not  really  prefer  living  in  New  York  to  being  in  Baltimore,  she 
immediately  replied:  “Yes,  but  for  only  one  reason.  I  could  get  into  a 
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cab  at  my  door  and  drive  to  the  steamer.”  Osier  did  not  go  to  Cornell! 

Lady  Osier  endeared  herself  to  everyone  with  her  gay  wit  and  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Dr.  Francis  recalls  that  three  days  before  the 
Osier  household  left  Baltimore  in  1905  he  met  G.  R.  O.  in  the  hallway 
at  1  West  Franklin  and  asked  ‘‘Where’s  Uncle  Willie?”  He  was 
promptly  informed:  ‘‘  I  caught  him  sneaking  off  to  New  York  wdth  a 
handbag  and  a  ‘  See  you  on  the  boat.’  His  motto  may  well  be  Aequani- 
mitas — he  clears  out  when  anything  like  this  is  going  on !  ”  During  the 
three  days  mentioned  the  Baltimore  house  was  emptied  of  its  contents, 
and  with  the  characteristic  zeal  of  a  New  England  housekeeper  Mrs. 
Osier  brought  in  a  battalion  of  scrub  women  who  scoured  the  premises 
from  attic  to  cellar — this  despite  the  fact  that  the  house  was  to  be  tom 
down  the  next  day! 

While  in  England  Lady  Osier  often  made  fun  of  English  ways,  and 
especially  English  plumbing,  yet  she  was  at  heart  passionately  devoted  to 
England  and  to  its  traditions — and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  view 
of  her  ancestry.  Her  great-grandfather  was  Paul  Revere,  and  her  maternal 
ancestor,  Captain  John  Linzee,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
commanded  the  British  man-of-war,  The  Falcon,  during  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Grace  Revere  was  thus  descended  from  Colonial  patriots 
as  well  as  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Britain,  and,  as  Muirhead' 
has  pointed  out  in  his  attractive  memoir,  it  was  an  eminently  fitting 
inheritance  for  one  who  in  later  life  was  to  be  a  means  of  bringing  about 
a  better  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 

Paul  Revere  was  descended  from  a  Huguenot  family  that  had  lived  for 
a  time  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  where  they  were  well  known  as  gold- 
and  silversmiths.  In  1723  Apollos  de  Rivoire  settled  in  Boston  where  he 
became  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith.  He  later  changed  his  name  to  Paul 
Revere,  his  third  son,  Paul  the  patriot,  recording  that  it  was  done  “  mainly 
on  account  the  Bumpkins  should  pronounce  it  easier.”  The  young  Paul, 
who  became  a  silversmith,  inherited  the  Huguenot  love  of  the  beautiful, 
their  cheerful  courage  and  sense  of  humor,  while  from  his  mother  he  had 
a  strong  will,  positive  opinions,  and  a  particular  ability  to  respond  quickly 
to  emergencies.  From  him  Lady  Osier  was  to  inherit  much. 

His  third  son  he  named  Joseph  Warren  Revere  after  the  physician- 
general  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  married 
Susan  Tilden  Torrey,  a  descendent  of  Captain  Linzee  who  had  stayed  in 
America  when  the  war  was  over.  Grace  Revere,  their  daughter,  was  bom 

'  Muirhead,  A.  Grace  Revere  Osier.  A  brief  memoir.  Oxford  University  Press,  1931 
(printed  for  private  circulation).  56  pp. 
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on  the  19th  of  June  1854  at  103  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Grace 
remembered  her  grandfather  Joseph  who  lived  to  be  ninty-two,  recalling 
her  aunt’s  dressing  his  gouty  toe  and  her  own  responsibility  for  obtaining 
warm  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  (which  they  kept  in  the  garden)  to  be 
mixed  with  sherry  and  sugar  for  her  grandfather’s  “  sillabub  ” ;  and 
she  had  many  other  memories  of  the  residence  on  Boylston  Street.  In 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Back  Bay  had  not  been  filled  in 
and  the  Revere  house  was  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  Charles 
River  mud.  When  the  Arlington  Street  Church  was  built,  piles  had  to 
be  driven  and  Lady  Osier  recalled  that  she  and  Vincent  Bowditch,  who 
lived  a  few  doors  away,  used  to  play  on  them  together.  She  remembered 
his  father,  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  and  recalled  that  when  his  son 
Nathaniel  was  killed  in  1863,  he  wrote  Mr.  Revere  asking  that  he  fly  his 
flag  at  half-mast.  Near  neighbors  also  were  the  Dr.  Charles  Porters;  and 
one  day  Grace  was  summoned  to  come  in  and  see  something  “  sweet  ” — 
it  was  “  squawking  Allie  Porter  a  few  hours  old.” 

Lady  Osier’s  feeling  for  English  traditions  was  nurtured  during  her 
attendance  at  Miss  Foote’s  school.  Miss  Foote  had  studied  for  some 
years  with  Elizabeth  Sewell,  the  Victorian  novelist  whose  school  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight  was  the  first  in  England  to  offer  a  substantial  educational 
opportunity  to  women.  Imbued  with  Miss  Sewell’s  teachings.  Miss  Foote 
opened  a  similar  school  in  Boston  and  under  her  influence  Grace  Revere 
developed  a  fondness  for  literature  and  unusual  talents  as  a  letter  writer. 
.Although  she  always  declared  herself  the  “  dumbest  ”  member  of  the 
class,  she  had  a  remarkably  retentive  memory  which  served  her  well  later, 
for  she  was  almost  never  at  a  loss  in  recalling  the  names  and  faces  of  the 
host  of  friends,  acquaintances,  and  medical  students  who  over  the  years 
had  passed  under  her  hospitable  roof. 

Her  abilities  as  a  writer  are  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  her 
account  of  the  great  Boston  fire  written  when  she  was  eighteen  to  her 
cousin  Elizabeth  Spooner  (Mrs.  H.  H.  Fay).  The  letter  was  printed  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  for  9  November  1936,  the  sixty-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  fire.  (“Joe  ”  and  “  Willie  ”  are  her  brothers,  “  Susie  ” 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Chapin.) 

Boston 

Monday  Eve — Nov.  11th  [1872] 

I  do  not  imagine  this  will  ever  reach  you,  dear  Lizzie  and  family  in  general,  but 
I  feel  more  like  writing  to  you  than  doing  anything  else  in  this  time  of  excitement 
and  anxiety.  Do  you  realize  what  is  going  on  here  and  what  a  state  of  awe  and 
horror  we  are  in?  I  cannot  resist  telling  you  all,  although  I  know  very  well  that 
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you  will  have  many  accounts  much  better  than  mine.  On  Saturday  last,  Nov.  9th, 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  given  at  quarter  after  seven  P.  M. ;  the  second  was  soon  given, 
and  the  bells  continued  to  ring  imtil  every  engine  within  reach  was  on  the  spot. 
The  fire  originated  in  a  hoop  skirt  factory  on  Summer  Street  on  the  comer  of 
Kingston  Street.  The  man  in  the  store  tried  to  smother  it  without  giving  the  alarm 
which  g^ve  it  time  to  get  well  under  way  before  any  assistance  arrived  on  the  spot. 
The  fire  spread  both  up  and  down  the  street  and  before  long  across.  Trinity  Church 
has  only  the  tower  standing.  Mercantile  Block  where  Holbrook  was  is  flat  to  the 
ground.  It  burned  through  Kingston  Street  down  Summer,  the  H.  H.  R.  R.,  Broad 
Street,  Pearl,  Oliver,  Federal,  Kilby,  Milk,  Congress,  Water,  Washington  from 
Summer  to  the  Old  South;  the  latter  still  holds  its  own.  Every  small  street  in 
between  these  larger  ones;  Franklin  Street,  part  of  Chauncy,  lower  part  of  Bedford, 
Fort  Hill,  in  fact  from  Washington  Street  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  coal  on 
the  wharves  will  burn  until  the  latter  give  way  and  then  the  coal  falls  into  the 
water.  The  paper  we  shall  send  will  give  you  a  more  accurate  list  of  the  streets 
that  have  only  a  few  brick  walls  standing  today.  You  will  hardly  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  stood  near  the  head  of  Bromfield  Street  and  actually  looked  down  to  the 
water.  Of  course  everything  is  so  smoky  that  you  can  see  nothing  distinctly,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you  all  so  far  away,  nothing  stands  of  any  value.  State 
Street  has  escaped  so  far  and  is  already  mined  with  powder  to  blow  up  if  it  breaks 
out  again  on  that  side.  Engines  are  here  from  everywhere,  even  New  York — all 
bring  men  and  police.  All  the  Marines  are  here  from  Charlestown  and  all  the 
soldiers  from  the  forts,  in  fact  all  the  Militia  are  out  and  we  are  to  have  the 
Cadets  down  this  way  for  tonight.  So  many  roughs  have  arrived  from  New  York 
that  every  precaution  is  being  taken  for  personal  safety.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  how 
many  beautiful  things  have  been  stolen  by  this  horrid  people,  and  it  is  still  more 
dreadful  to  feel  that  your  house  may  be  broken  into  during  the  night. 

On  Saturday  night  we  had  just  finished  dinner,  and  were  having  our  cup  of  tea, 
when  the  first  alarm  was  given.  We  paid  no  attention  to  it;  but  when  the  second 
came  Willie  looked  out  and  saw  this  brilliant  light.  Colonel  Pierson  and  Frank 
Weld  were  dining  with  us,  and  they  all  started  off  and  Mother  with  them.  I,  poor 
cripple  [she  had  sprained  her  ankle],  had  to  remain  behind  as  usual;  however 
Susie  and  I  stepped  out  into  the  park  where  we  formd  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  Marian. 

I  foimd  Susie  was  getting  a  little  nervous  so  I  sent  her  to  bed  and  sat  down  in  the 
library  to  sew,  thinking  it  had  gone  down.  About  nine  Joe  came  tearing  in,  he  was 
passing  Sunday  in  town,  and  told  me  where  it  was  and  that  it  was  rapidly  spread¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  going  to  work.  He  said  I  must  take  good  care  of  the  house  as  it 
was  just  the  time  for  robbers.  This  was  very  comforting  as  you  may  imagine. 
However,  I  quieted  the  servants  who  were  in  an  awful  state,  weeping  and  praying 
and  quite  sure  it  was  coming  here  to  burn  them  all  up,  and  I  truly  believe  thej’ 
would  have  all  been  perfectly  pow’erless  if  it  had  come,  or  will  be  if  it  does.  Having 
done  that,  I  put  on  all  the  wraps  I  could  find  and  proceeded  into  the  Bigelows.  1 
found  that  Harry  had  been  up  for  Marian  and  taken  her  down  town.  So  your 
Cousin  Anna  and  I  went  out  into  the  park  and  such  a  sight  as  lay  before  us  no 
words  can  describe.  It  was  as  light  as  day  and  perfectly  calm,  no  wind,  and  a  clear 
night.  The  flames  rolled  up  and  seemed  to  meet  the  sky.  The  moon  was  directly 
over  them  and  it  really  seemed  as  though  the  flames  were  running  a  race  to  burn  it 
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up.  Mrs.  Bigelow  stayed  out  as  long  as  she  dared  for  it  was  very  cold  and  we  then 
went  in  and  sat  with  Mrs.  Saltonstall,  who  was  alone,  in  fact  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  Avenue.  All  the  husbands  went  off  with  the  same  comfort  Joe  gave  me. 
About  10.30  Mother  and  Marian  came  home  escorted  by  Archie  Howe,  he  having 
helped  pull  in  the  Cambridge  engine  and  was  utterly  exhaused.  Mother  stayed 
down  there  to  see  the  Federal  Street  stores  and  houses  go  down  and  then  came 
home  perfectly  unhappy  and  awestruck  by  the  scene  she  had  seen  for  the  first  and 
I  trust  the  last  time  in  her  life.  Now  the  streets  began  to  be  filled  with  men  pulling 
carts  and  wagons  full  of  safes,  books  and  papers.  I  hope  never  to  see  a  more 
melancholy  sight  than  during  Saturday  night  while  all  those  gentlemen  came  tear¬ 
ing  home  with  their  arms  full  of  papers.  I  suppose  there  was  not  a  house  in  Boston 
that  did  not  have  valuable  papers  and  safes  in  it.  The  Royal  Robbins  had  the 
entry  filled  with  boxes  of  watches  valued  at  nearly  $100,000.  Joe  came  home  about 
twelve  and  put  on  dry  clothes.  Willie  came  in  at  one  o’clock  and  we  kept  him  at 
home  to  protect  us.  Father  came  in  about  two  o’clock  and  changed  his  boots  and 
started  again;  he  assured  us  there  was  no  danger  for  his  Kilby  Street  store 
although  the  fire  was  rapidly  spreading.  You  can  never  have  any  idea  how  dreadful 
it  was.  We  all  were  constantly  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  and  out  of  each  other’s 
houses.  Just  before  five  Mother  and  I  came  upstairs  and  had  just  thrown  ourselves 
onto  the  bed  when  a  carriage  drove  up  and  there  was  a  violent  pull  at  our  door 
bell.  We  were  terrified  for  we  had  heard  horrible  explosions  and  feared  some  one 
was  hurt.  We  flew  down  and  were  greeted  when  we  opened  the  door  by  Joe  and 
men  with  their  arms  full  of  books  and  boxes  of  papers  from  Kilby  Street.  They 
did  not  think  then  that  it  would  go  but  they  were  blowing  up  Water  Street  and 
thought  it  safer  to  have  all  the  valuables  out  of  the  way.  We  gave  Joe  all  the  wine 
and  food  we  could  to  take  back  with  him. 

It  was  such  a  relief  to  have  daylight  come,  for  the  light  from  the  fire  made 
everything  look  so  weird  and  unnatural.  Joe  came  home  at  7  o’clock  and  went  to 
bed  for  an  hour  and  then  he  went  out  with  the  Cadets  to  keep  order.  We  were  at 
breakfast  or  rather  trying  to  eat  just  after  nine  o’clock  when  in  walked  Father. 
He  came  into  the  room  and  exclaimed,  holding  up  a  bunch  of  keys,  “  This  is  all 
that  is  left  of  our  Kilby  Street  store.”  They  put  everything  that  had  not  been 
brought  here  into  the  safe  which  was  built  into  the  wall  and  today  they  have  been 
able  to  get  everything  out  of  the  safe  in  perfect  order.  This  was  a  great  relief  for 
so  many  safes  were  melted — buried  under  the  ruins.  Atmt  Sallie  and  Jack  and 
Lizzie  have  been  in  since  I  began  this  letter  and  say  that  the  Cadets  have  been 
ordered  to  South  Boston  and  the  gentlemen  have  volunteered  to  patrol  aroimd  here. 
A  negro  company  are  in  Beacon  Street  and  the  Technology  fellows  have  turned  out 
around  there.  All  the  Harvard  boys  were  with  the  Cadets  this  morning.  The 
gas  has  been  shut  off,  so  we  have  only  candles  and  no  street  lamps,  and  it  is 
altogether  so  melancholy  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  good  cry. 

Aunt  Sallie  says  this  must  do  for  her,  so  I  will  go  back  a  little  and  try  to  make 
you  realize  somewhat  what  we  are  going  through.  We  sent  Father  to  bed  and 
made  him  sleep  until  one  o’clock  Sunday  noon,  and  he  then  went  back.  I  cannot 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  Sunday  we  passed.  The  streets  were  filled  with  carts  and 
the  Common  was  covered  with  bales,  boxes,  chests,  and  piles  of  every  kind  of 
material.  During  Saturday  night  the  Common  was  the  only  resting  place  of  the 
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poor  people  burned  out  of  the  houses  in  Kingston  Street  &  all  those  horrid  dens 
down  there.  All  the  vacant  houses  down  here  were  filled  with  things  from  Jordan  ! 

&  Marsh.  About  two  o’clock  Sunday  noon  they  thought  they  had  the  fire  under  i 
control  and  remained  so  until  midnight  when  an  explosion  of  gas  took  place  in  ' 
Shreve’s  jewelry  store  and  started  it  all  again.  They  were  able  to  move  all  their 
stock  and  do  not  seem  to  be  discouraged  as  they  have  taken  a  room  in  Tremont  ! 
Street  and  have  their  sign  out  today.  Wonderful  as  it  is,  Hovey’s  has  escaped  so 
far,  but  their  beautiful  stock  must  be  ruined  by  water.  Jordan  &  Marsh  have  lost 
somewhat  and  may  go  yet.  Mother  and  I  went  downtown  this  morning  but  I  saw 
more  than  I  wanted  to  in  a  very  short  time. 

Everybody  is  so  indignant  with  I  hardly  know  who  for  not  using  the  horses  in 
the  beginning.  The  horses  are  still  far  from  well  and  not  realizing  that  it  would  ■ 
be  anything  unusual,  they  pulled  the  engines  by  men,  so  when  they  got  there  the 
fire  had  got  so  under  way  that  they  could  not  manage  it  in  the  least,  and  then  the 
firemen  were  utterly  awestruck  by  such  a  scene  and  did  not  know  which  way  to 
turn  for  a  few  minutes  but  the  bravery  has  been  wonderful  and  there  is  no  use 
saying  anything  about  it  now  but  we  must  “  grin  and  bear  it  ”  as  best  we  can.  Of 
course  the  insurance  offices  are  in  an  awful  condition  and  there  is  little  hope  of 
getting  much  from  them.  We  had  a  panic  this  afternoon  by  a  fire  breaking  out  in 
the  Union  Club  House.  An  engine  was  there  immediately  and  it  was  put  out ;  it  was  | 

caused  by  some  defect  in  the  flues.  Tell  Aunt  Nannie  not  to  worry  about  the  stores, 
they  hope  to  get  the  insurances.  I  rather  think  the  paper  accounts  of  the  losses  are  ! 

correct  as  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  find  out.  My  candle  is  going  out  so  I  | 

must  leave  the  rest  until  tomorrow  morning. 

Tuesday  morning.  We  have  had  a  better  night  than  we  expected.  Father  was  at 
home  and  Joe  most  of  the  night.  Cousin  Sam  was  walking  up  and  down  here  at  I 
eleven  o’clock,  when  I  went  to  bed,  with  two  policemen.  I  slept  with  one  eye  open 
and  my  stockings  on,  but  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  better  night  tonight.  I 

The  whole  city  was  filled  with  soldiers  and  a  pass  was  necessary  to  go  around  at  L 

all.  It  is  thought  to  be  worse  than  the  Chicago  fire,  for  although  that  burnt  over  a  | 

larger  district  and  there  was  more  human  suffering  at  the  most,  the  loss  from  this  | 

is  far  greater.  Several  men  have  been  caught  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  in  new  places  I 

and  have  been  shot.  We  have  just  heard  that  two  men  were  caught  in  the  night  and 
hung  on  the  lamp  post  which  seems  too  small  a  punishment  for  such  scamps.  The  ji 

picture  in  the  Herald  shows  you  very  well  the  burnt  district  but  can  give  you  no  | 

idea  of  the  way  it  looks  in  reality.  1 

I 

When  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1875  when  she  was  twenty-one,  her  i 
hosts,  the  Pauls,  introduced  Grace  Revere  to  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross,  a 
son  of  Samuel  D.  Gross,  the  eminent  surgeon.  Gross  was  struck  by  her 
beauty  and  although  seventeen  years  her  senior,  he  fell  in  love  at  once  and  ij 
they  were  married  on  19  December  1876.  Gross  was  an  exceedingly  hand¬ 
some  man  with  great  personal  charm,  and  friends  who  knew  them  in  those 
days  recall  them  as  one  of  the  most  striking  couples  in  Philadelphia.  They 
were  destined  for  thirteen  years  of  happy  marriage  before  Gross,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  was  stricken  with  an  attack  of  pneumonia  and  died  when 
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he  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  The  Grosses  had  been  deeply  devoted 
to  one  another  and  at  the  time  of  Grace  Revere’s  death,  forty  years  later, 
it  was  found  that  she  had  left  a  sum  of  $25,000  to  found  a  lectureship  at 
Jefferson  in  his  memory. 

In  1884  William  Osier  had  been  called  from  Montreal  to  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  Gross  family.  He  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  in  that  household  and 
was  one  of  the  three  physicians  who  attended  Samuel  Gross  in  his  last 
illness.  With  his  friend  gone,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  chair 
of  medicine  at  the  Hopkins.  For  the  next  three  years  Osier  was  fully 
occupied  in  writing  his  textbook  of  medicine  and  organizing  the  new 
medical  department  in  Baltimore,  but  he  occasionally  returned  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  see  his  old  friends.  In  a  note  inserted  in  his  working  copy  of 
the  Textbook  he  tells  us  that  he  received  the  first  copy  on  24  February 
1892,  the  day  of  publication.  He  took  it  to  Philadelphia  the  next  morning 
to  Mrs.  Gross,  tossing  it  into  her  lap  with  an  ultimatum :  “  There  it  is, 
now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  man  ?  ”  They  were  married 
quietly  in  May  to  the  astonishment  of  all  their  friends,  for  they  had  kept 
their  secret  well. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  the  Osiers  were  in  Baltimore,  their  house 
became  the  principal  scKial  center  of  the  Hopkins  Medical  School.  When¬ 
ever  distinguished  visitors  appeared,  it  nearly  always  was  the  Osiers  who 
were  called  upon  to  entertain  them,  for  Dr.  Osier  had  hospitable  tendencies 
and  Mrs.  O.  always  rose  to  the  occasion.  She  insisted  upon  doing  the 
marketing  herself,  collecting  provender  in  a  large  market  basket  that  no 
one  else  ever  touched.  As  her  social  burdens  increased,  she  continued  to 
carry  all  the  responsibilities  herself  for,  being  a  thrifty  New  Englander, 
she  never  dreamed  of  having  a  secretary.  One  gets  a  glimpse  of  this 
part  of  her  life  in  a  note  sent  in  April  1898  to  their  friend,  H.  V.  Ogden : 
"  I  have  just  written  thirty  dinner  invitations  for  the  26th  for  Dr.  Osier — 
which  verifies  what  you  say  about  my  constantly  being  at  my  desk.” 

The  easy-going  Baltimoreans  were  horrified  when  they  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Osier  generally  had  her  morning  tea  at  six  and  by  breakfast  time 
at  eight  had  often  written  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  letters.  In 
England,  before  the  days  of  the  Labor  Government,  the  first  post  used  to 
arrive  at  6.30  a.  m.,  and  so  in  later  years  at  Oxford  Lady  Osier  had  her 
mail  read  and  answered  by  eight  o’clock.  It  thus  frequently  happened  that 
one  would  receive  a  reply  by  midmorning  to  a  letter  posted  to  her  the 
preceding  midnight.  Her  desk  was  always  immaculate  and  she  never 
retired  at  night  until  she  had  attended  to  everything  which  had  arrived 
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during  the  day.  Unfortunately  she  kept  practically  none  of  her  enormous 
volume  of  correspondence,  the  wastebasket  being  her  well-used  filing 
cabinet. 

Although  Dr.  Osier  himself  was  a  remarkable  letter  writer,  it  was 
G.  R.  O.  who  really  kept  in  touch  with  his  students  and  residents  who  in 
course  of  time  became  legion.  Camac,  Futcher,  Jacobs,  McCrae,  Thayer, 
Cushing,  and  many  more  were  accustomed  to  receive  long,  newsy  letters 
from  her,  telling  of  all  the  latest  happenings.  But  the  extent  of  her  in¬ 
fluence  is  perhaps  best  revealed  in  the  detailed  accounts  of  their  activities 
which  she  wrote  daily  to  her  aged  mother  after  they  had  settled  in  Oxford. 

A  series  of  these  letters  were  made  available  to  Dr.  Cushing  when  he  was 
writing  the  biography  and  they  form  a  remarkable  day-to-day  record  of 
the  Osiers’  first  years  in  England.  Thus  on  28  May  1905,  the  day  after 
their  arrival : 

We  have  had  our  first  Sunday  and  are  feeling  very  happy  &  not  so  strange  as 
you  might  imagine.  We  have  been  wonderfully  favored.  Yesterday  we  got  into 
Liverpool  much  earlier  than  was  expected.  One  of  the  forwarding  agents  of  the 
R.  R.  met  us  and  forwarded  most  of  our  things.  We  took  the  immediately  important 
things  with  us  and  reached  London  at  6.15.  We  drove  to  the  other  station  and 
caught  an  Oxford  express.  We  found  ever)rthing  ready — butler  at  the  door — maids 
in  the  hall —  rooms  ready  &  a  delicious  dinner.  Mrs.  Max-Miiller  has  been  most 
kind  in  every  way.  The  house  is  comfortable — built  in  the  late  sixties  I  should 
think — in  the  newer  part  of  the  town.  There  is  a  little  lawn  with  broad  flower  beds 
&  shrubs  and  lovely  trees — it  looks  into  the  Park  which  is  lovely — nothing  could 
be  more  wonderful  than  the  lilacs,  laburnum  and  hawthorn.  It  is  one  huge  mass- 
up  &  down  every  street  &  in  every  garden,  hanging  from  the  roofs.  It  is  really 
wonderful. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  she  wrote :  “  We  have  had  a  lovely  Sunday  but 
W.  O.  was  in  Cambridge — our  Sunday  afternoons  are  astonishing — the 
men  come  pouring  in  from  3.30  and  then  again  at  8.30  after  church  for 
supper  which  is  always  informal  and  all  on  the  table — the  chafing  dish 
being  a  great  amusement  and  surprise  to  the  Englishmen.”  Besides 
extending  a  warm  welcome  to  those  at  hand,  the  Osiers  always  had  some 
of  their  old  friends  about,  for  rarely  did  former  students  and  university 
colleagues  go  to  Europe  without  stopping,  either  going  or  coming,  to 
see  them. 

During  the  war  their  house  became  almost  a  hotel,  the  ”  Open  Arms  ” 
as  many  called  it,  with  people  constantly  dropping  in — friends  and  friends 
of  friends.  On  3  December  1915  Lady  Osier  was  waiting  to  receive  the 
Harvard  Unit,  and  again  she  wrote  that  ”  just  as  we  finished  luncheon  a 
motor  arrived  with  Ralph  Osier  [W.  O.’s  nephew]  and  another  officer. 
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Dinah  Merredith  &  her  friend  Wanda — drenched  through.  An  early  hot 
tea  was  scrambled  for  them — when  in  the  midst  arrived  some  people  from 
Florence  (Italy)  whom  W.  O.  had  asked  &  forgotten — and  a  gentleman 
from  Cardiff  &  several  hospital  nurses.  They  all  seemed  quite  happy,  but 
life  is  queer.”  Established  upstairs  in  the  ”  blue  room  ”  was  ”  Mr. 
Penfield  the  American  (Rhodes  Scholar)  who  was  on  the  Sussex — he 
has  a  fractured  leg  in  plaster  &  has  been  in  the  Military  Hospital  at 
Dover.  ...  He  will  stay  as  long  as  he  wants.”  The  following  year  she 
wrote  Katharine  Cushing  that  “  we  have  200  Americans  in  Oxford — 
training  for  flying — and  I  hope  to  do  all  I  can  for  them.  I  spoke  to  some 
in  the  street  yesterday  and  they  took  me  for  a  German  spy — but  finally 
6  came  to  tea.” 

After  Sir  William’s  death  in  December  1919,  which  followed  so  soon 
upon  the  loss  of  their  adored  son  Revere,  she  faltered  only  momentarily. 
She  realized  that  Sir  William’s  spirit  would  continue  to  influence  young 
medical  students  for  years  to  come  and  she  tried  to  take  his  place  wherever 
she  could.  The  steady  stream  of  people  who  had  always  sought  them  out 
scarcely  slackened.  She  continued  to  offer  a  warm  welcome,  and  much 
more,  to  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars  and  their  friends,  and  through  her 
and  through  the  library  to  which  she  gave  them  free  access  this  younger 
group  of  men  came  to  know  what  manner  of  man  William  Osier  had  been. 
A  letter  from  Sir  William  himself  could  not  have  been  treasured  more 
than  the  one  she  wrote  to  Leonard  Mackall  after  he  had  sent  the  rare 
Dutch  translation  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne : 

I  can  assure  you  I  have  almost  never  been  so  thrilled  as  when  I  cut  the  string  on 
the  parcel  that  contained  the  longed-for  edition  of  the  Religio— Bill  was  not  here 
but  I  could  not  refrain.  Really  tears  of  gratitude  &  sorrow  fell.  To  you — the 
deepest  gp'atitude,  &  the  thought  that  Sir  William  was  not  here  to  open  &  receive  it. 
You  will  understand.  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  nor  can  I  ever 
thank  you  enough.  You  have  crowned  your  former  generosity  with  a  wonderful 
finale. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Oxford  as  a  student  from  1921  through 
the  summer  of  1925  while  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis,  Osier’s  nephew,  was  com¬ 
piling  the  Catalogue  of  the  library.  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  the  President  of 
my  College,  had  told  Lady  Osier  that  Magdalen  was  to  receive  a  medical 
student  from  Harvard,  and  within  a  week  of  the  beginning  of  term  a 
cordial  note  arrived  from  13  Norham  Gardens  inviting  me  to  tea  the 
following  Sunday.  Eager  not  to  be  late,  I  managed  to  arrive  half  an  hour 
ahead  of  time,  and  Lady  O.,  after  a  warm  and  friendly  greeting,  turned 
me  loose  in  the  library ;  I  have  lost  all  recollection  of  whether  I  had  tea  or 
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not,  for  to  me  the  books  were  a  completely  new  world.  Dr.  Francis 
showed  me  several  volumes  on  which  he  happened  to  be  working  and  cards  i 

which  Sir  William  and  others  had  annotated.  At  the  time,  I  had  very  little  I 

background  for  appreciation  of  such  things  but  I  became  utterly  fascin¬ 
ated,  and  for  the  next  four  years  very  few  days  passed  in  which  1  did  not 
spend  some  time  looking  at  books  at  13  Norham  Gardens.  | 

Along  with  many  other  students  from  overseas,  I  was  quite  unprepared  1 
for  an  Oxford  winter  without  central  heating  and  by  the  end  of  October  I 
I  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  chill.  The  college  physician  chid  me  for  not 
drinking  more  port  and  prescribed  a  bottle  a  day.  But  Lady  Osier,  with 
her  proverbial  thoughtfulness,  appeared  in  my  room  one  afternoon  with 
a  pair  of  heavy  woolen  bed  socks  which  I  found  even  more  helpful  than 
the  port. 

Harold  Mansell,  a  young  English  medical  student  whom  Lady  Osier  , 
had  also  made  a  “  latch-keyer,”  recalled  another  incident  typical  of  her.  ‘ 
A  day  or  two  after  publication  of  Sir  William’s  Biography  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  copy  and  taken  it  to  Lady  O.  to  have  her  write  in  it.  She  had 
intended  to  present  him  with  one  herself  and  when  she  sat  down  at  her 
desk,  she  hesitated,  muttering  impatiently :  “  What  on  earth  can  I 
write  ?  ”  Presently  she  put  the  pen  down  and  disappeared  upstairs.  Hal 
was  perturbed,  fearing  that  he  had  embarrassed  her — as  indeed  he  had—  | 
for  presently  she  reappeared,  walked  up  to  him  and  thrust  37/6  into  his  | 

coat  pocket.  “  Now  I  can  write  in  it,”  she  remarked  as  she  sat  down  at  I 

her  desk  again.  “  I  should  have  been  miserable  had  I  done  so  before.”  | 

There  are  many  other  stories  that  might  be  told  of  her  generosity  to  I 

those  whom  she  felt  were  genuinely  interested  in  Sir  William’s  life.  She 
gave  away  more  than  fifty  copies  of  the  Biography,  probably  nearer  a 
hundred,  nearly  all  of  which  she  carefully  inscribed.  Many  copies  of  the 
Evolution  of  modern  medicine  were  distributed  in  the  same  way,  and  j 

after  her  death  a  detailed  list  was  found  of  those  to  whom  the  Catalogue  ' 

was  to  go.  I 

When  Arnold  Muirhead  of  Brasenose  College,  who  had  no  connection  j 
with  medicine  but  who  had  been  a  ”  latch-keyer,”  proposed  to  prepare  a  | 
memoir  of  Lady  Osier,  he  received  many  letters  revealing  the  warmth  and  | 
affection  in  which  she  was  held.  From  A.  H.  Maltby,  who  had  bound  so 
many  of  Sir  William’s  books  and  who  had  shared  Revere’s  enthusiasms  I 
as  an  angler,  came  these  recollections : 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  about  the  Lady  Osier  Memoir.  After  Sir  William’s  death 
she  chose  all  the  bindings  we  did  for  the  Library  and  personally  gave  us  instruc¬ 
tions,  leaving  us  a  certain  amount  of  discretion.  I  well  remember  on  one  occasion 
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we  made  a  mistake  about  the  binding  of  one  volume,  putting  it  into  a  wrong  style. 
She  was  so  very  nice  when  she  pointed  it  out  to  me,  she  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise,  that  I  was  really  glad  the  mistake  had  been  made.  Of  course  we  put  the 
matter  right. 

.At  another  time  she  took  me  up  to  their  son’s  room  and  showed  me  his  Ashing 
tackle  &c.  which  she  told  me  had  been  kept  exactly  as  it  was  before  his  death. 
Before  she  died  she  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  have  some  of  the  tackle  and 
later  Mrs.  Chapin  sent  me  quite  a  lot  which  I  now  use  and  prize  very  much.  1  have 
also  the  2  vols.  of  Sir  William’s  Life,  a  portrait  of  their  son,  and  a  framed  picture 
called  the  Fisherman’s  Prayer  all  given  to  me  by  Lady  Osier.  So  that  I  have  many 
things  to  assist  me  in  keeping  their  memory  green. 

You  know  far  better  than  I  what  a  delightful  lady  she  was,  always  thinking 
of  other  people’s  welfare.  She  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  bringing  any  friends 
to  us  who  had  some  binding  to  be  done,  and  among  them  were  Dr.  Cushing  and 
Dr.  Viets.  On  one  CKcasion  I  showed  her  a  piece  of  human  skin  in  which  we  had 
bound  a  book.  She  thought  it  very  horrid,  but  Dr.  Cushing  thought  it  a  good  idea 
and  said  “  The  old  carcass  comes  in  useful  after  all.”  One  fact  impressed  me — 
both  she  and  Sir  William  had  a  remarkable  way  of  making  friends  with  the  nicest 
people. 

Lady  Osier’s  final  task  had  been  the  carrying  out  of  the  ambitious  plans 
Sir  William  had  drawn  up  for  the  Catalogue  of  his  library.  In  their 
completion  she  earned  the  gratitude  of  students  of  medicine  and  history 
for  many  generations  to  come.  With  selfless  devotion  and  enthusiastic 
fervor  she  spent  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  in  following  the  project 
through.  The  task  proved  far  more  time-consuming  than  anyone  had 
anticipated,  for  despite  the  assistance  which  Dr.  Francis  received  from 
associates  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  from  friends  and  pupils  of  Sir 
William,  the  volume  was  nearly  seven  years  in  passing  through  the  press. 
Lady  Osier  knew  that  once  it  was  published,  it  would  be  her  duty  to 
despatch  the  books  to  McGill  as  Sir  William  had  indicated  in  his  will. 
She  dreaded  the  thought  of  the  empty  shelves  but  she  had  a  plan  worked 
out  whereby  the  downstairs  shelves  could  be  filled  with  books  on  literature 
and  art  from  other  parts  of  the  house. 

In  August  1928  the  last  pages  of  the  index,  the  title-page,  and  preface  of 
the  Catalogue  were  passed  for  press.  The  boxes  that  were  to  carry  the 
books  to  McGill  had  arrived,  and  the  operation  of  packing  them  was  to 
commence  the  first  week  in  September.  On  the  morning  of  August  31st, 
just  after  breakfast,  she  summoned  her  maid  to  say  that  she  had  had  a 
sudden  headache.  A  physician  guest  in  the  house  also  went  immediately 
to  see  her.  She  greeted  him  with  a  gallant  attempt  at  her  usual  gay 
twinkle  and  exclaimed :  “You  old  lunatic,  you  think  I’m  having  a  stroke, 
don’t  you !  ”  Several  minutes  later  she  was  dead,  her  task  completed  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  facing  the  empty  bookshelves. 


Doctor  William  Osier  and  Mr.  Seymour  Thomas,  spring  of  1948. 
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With  a  Brief  Story  of  the  One  Painted  by 
Seymour  Thomas  * 

CYRIL  B.  COURVILLE 
“  Poring  on  a  face 

Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 

The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life. 

Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  his  best.” 

— Tennyson  in  “  Elaine” 

I 

It  was  a  brilliant  December  clay  in  the  Paris  of  1908.  The  autumn 
had  been  unusually  warm  and  pleasant.  Even  this  late  in  the  year,  the 
low-swinging  sun  shed  its  radiance  over  the  midday  scene,  as  though 
loath  to  yield  the  city  to  the  gray  drab  of  winter.  The  shadows  of  the 
plantain  trees,  still  resplendent  in  their  residual  leafy  color,  fell  aslant  the 
narrow  walks  of  Impasse  Ronsin  as  a  slim,  frock-coated  figure  scanned 
the  numbers  of  houses  which  bordered  the  short  street.  At  No.  11,  he 
paused  and  rapped  sharply  on  the  door.  A  man  in  a  painter’s  smock 
opened  the  door  and  greeted  him. 

“  I  am  DcKtor  Osier,  and  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from  our 
mutual  friend.  Dr.  Hugh  Young,”  said  he. 

“Oh  yes,  DcKtor  Young  told  me  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  you.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,”  replied  the  artist,  “  please  come  in.” 

.\fter  a  few  pleasantries,  the  studio  visitor  added,  “  You  see.  Doctor 
Young  doesn’t  think  so  much  of  the  portraits  which  have  been  painted  of 
me  thus  far  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  you  can  do  a  better  one.” 

“  I  shall  lie  pleased  to  try.  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  preliminaries  as  to  the  costume,  background,  and 
so  on,”  replied  the  artist.  “  This  is  desirous  even  before  the  preliminary 
sketch  is  made.” 

•From  the  Institute  of  Nervous  Diseases,  College  of  Medical  Evangelists,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

The  story  of  the  Thomas  portrait  of  Osier  as  recounted  in  this  essay  is  based  upon 
information  furnished  the  writer  by  the  artist  on  the  occasion  of  several  visits  to  his 
stixiio.  The  conversations  quoted  are  as  Mr.  Thomas  recalls  them  after  the  interval  of 
forty  years  which  has  elapsed  since  the  portrait  was  painted. 
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“  Very  well.  W'e  will  have  tea  at  our  ajiartment  every  day  at  five. 
Come  at  that  time  as  often  as  you  like.” 

.\nd  so  plans  were  laid  for  what  proved  to  lie  Osier’s  favorite  iM>rtrait. 
But  the  background  of  this  epistxie  and  how  it  came  to  jiass  cannot  be  so 
briefly  stated.  The  story  reached  a  quarter  century  into  the  {last  and  a 
quarter  way  round  the  globe  to  the  .\merican  Southwest. 

II 

In  the  year  1883,  in  the  old  city  of  San  .\ntonio,  Texas,  two  adolescent 
l)oys  fell  to  discussing  their  futures  as  they  plodded  home  from  High 
School.  The  older  of  the  two,  then  fifteen,  announcetl  that  he  was  going 
to  be  an  artist. 

“  See,”  he  said,  “  this  is  a  picture  which  I  have  jiainted.”  .\nd  forth¬ 
with  he  presented  an  oil  ()ainting  of  a  familiar  Texas  farmyard  scene. 

”  I  shall  go  to  New  York  to  study — maybe  even  to  Paris.  Anyway,  I  am 
going  to  be  an  artist.” 

“  But  what  w'ill  I  do  when  you  are  gone?  ”  lamented  the  younger  of 
the  hitherto  inseparable  companions.  .■Xnd  then  after  a  brief  ^Miuse, 

”  Perhaps  I  can  go  away  too,  and  become  a  doctor  like  my  uncle.” 

Not  long  thereafter,  on  the  merits  of  one  of  his  landscapes  the  older 
boy  won  the  approval  of  a  local  art  connoisseur  who  secured  for  him  a 
scholarship  under  the  famous  William  M.  Chase  (about  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  later)  in  New  York.  When  all  the  arrangements  had  finally 
l)een  made  and  the  time  of  his  departure  came,  the  would-l)e  artist  called 
on  the  family  of  his  younger  friend  to  say  gotxi-bye. 

”  Father,”  said  his  friend,  inspired  by  the  occasion,  “  may  I  also  go 
away  to  school?  ” 

The  father  (retired  from  the  Confederate  Army  of  X’^jpginia  in  1865. 
though  reputed  to  be  its  youngest  general  at  the  time)  flatly  denied  the 
retjuest.  ”  .Ml  young  men  who  go  away  to  school,  promptly  go  to  the 
devil  ”  was  his  firm  conclusion. 

“  Well,  Sir.  if  Stephen  doesn’t  go  to  the  devil  after  he  has  been  gone 
for  a  year,  may  I  then  go  to  medical  school?  ”  inquired  the  youth. 

”  Perhaps  you  may,  Hugh,  but  let  us  wait  and  see  what  hapi)ens  to 
Stqihen,”  rqdied  the  father.  And  as  if  to  explain  his  dogmatic  stand,  he 
added,  “  You  see  the  reason  why  we  are  so  jjarticular  with  you  is  that 
you  are  all  we  have.  If  Stephen  goes  to  the  devil,  his  folks  have  three 
others  to  fall  back  on.” 

Time  proved  that  Stephen  came  of  too  good  southern  stock  to  lie  soon 
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led  astray,  even  in  the  wicked  city  of  New  York.  Holding  his  father  to 
his  half-pnunise.  Hugh  landed  not  too  long  thereafter  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  where  he  enrolled  in  its  medical  school. 

Years  rolled  by  before  the  two  school  chums  met  again  to  renew  their 
high  school  friendship,  this  time  in  the  Paris  which  had  been  the  distant 
goal  of  the  young  artist.  After  completing  his  course  of  studies  in  New 
York  Mr.  riiomas  had  sailed  for  Paris  in  1888  where  he  studied  at  the 
.\cadeniie  Julian  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  At  the  Academie  he  had 
studied  under  Benjamin  C'onstant.  the  official  jiortrait  painter  of  France, 
who  further  inspired  the  young  man  to  an  interest  in  this  field  of  art. 
.\fter  only  two  years  of  study,  he  had  four  pictures  accepted  for  the  Salon 
exhibit  (1891)  and  the  following  year  won  wide  acclaim  for  his  painting 
“Victinie  innocente  ”  and  with  it  a  place  in  Hlw’s  Who  in  America  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four. 

It  was  in  1900,  the  year  the  International  Medical  Congress  was  held 
in  Paris,  that  Stephen  Seymour  Thomas  and  DiKtor  Hugh  Young  met 
again  in  that  city.  DtKtor  Young  meanwhile  had  also  achieved  a  notable 
success,  sufficiently  so  to  represent  his  own  specialty  of  urology  at  the 
Congress.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Thomas 
apartment  (on  the  Boulevard  Pasteur  just  across  from  the  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute),  Dr.  Young  remarked,  "  Seymour,  do  you  realize  that  what  I  am 
today  is  due  to  your  success?  I  wonder  what  I  would  be  doing  now  if 
you  had  gone  to  the  devil  that  first  year  in  New  York?  ” 

Still  more  water  had  run  under  the  bridge  for  the  three  personages  in 
our  story  in  another  eight  years.  The  artist,  Mr.  Seymour  Thomas,  had 
won  acclaim  as  one  of  the  outstanding  jHirtrait  painters  of  his  day,  both 
in  Paris  and  New  York,  his  work  being  praised  even  by  the  redoubtable 
John  Singer  Sargent.  Dr.  Hugh  Young  had  continued  to  advance  him¬ 
self  in  urology  as  head  of  this  sjiecialty  at  the  Hopkins  Hospital,  where 
he  had  come  to  enjoy  the  warm  friend.ship  of  Dr.  William  Osier.  By  this 
time  Osier  had  had  several  of  his  portraits  jiainted,  including  the  one  by 
Harris  for  McGill,  that  by  C'orner  for  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland,  the  one  by  William  M.  Chase  for  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  the  Sargent  jxirtrait  of  “  The  P'otir  Doctors.”  the  last  three 
all  being  done  in  the  spring  of  1905.  Evidently  Osier  had  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  with  any  of  them,  and  perhaps  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
he  had  so  expressed  himself  in  the  presence  of  Doctor  Y'oung.  At  any 
rate,  sometime  during  the  year  1908,  Dr.  Young  wrote  two  letters,  one 
to  Osier  at  Oxford,  something  as  follows  (as  Mr.  Thomas  remembers 
them) : 
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Dear  Doctor  Osier: 

By  the  way,  the  next  time  you  are  in  Paris,  I  wish  you  would  look  up  a  friend 
of  mine,  Seymour  Thomas.  He  is  a  portrait  painter  and  you  should  have  at  least 
one  good  portrait  made  before  you  die.  .  .  . 

Hugh  Young 

.And  the  other  to  Seymour  Thomas  in  Paris — 

Dear  friend  Sevinour: 

One  of  these  days,  you  will  have  one  of  my  teachers  in  medical  school  drop  in 
to  see  you.  His  name  is  Sir  William  Osier,  now  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford.  I  wish  you  would  paint  his  portrait.  .  .  . 

H.  Y. 

Osier  was  to  survive  for  another  decade  any  premonitions  Young’s 
letter  may  have  given  him.  Moreover,  he  was  to  give  some  insight  into 
his  reaction  to  this  particular  portrait  in  his  letter  written  a  few  months 
later  to  Mrs.  Brewster:  ^ 

A  friend  of  mine  [H.  Y.]  has  insisted  on  liaving  a  portrait  of  me — so  Sevinour 
Thomas,  an  .American  artist,  is  doing  it — very  good  so  far.  Not  (juite  so  medieval 
as  Sargent’s. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  A  recapitulation  of  Osier's 
experience  as  a  “  sitter  ”  up  to  this  time,  together  with  some  ]H.*rtinent 
information  about  his  previous  ixvrtraits,  is  necessary  as  a  setting  for  his 
final  and  best-liked  iK)rtrait. 


Ill 

“  Portrait  painters  are  either  subjective  or  objective  according  as  they  put  most 
of  themselves  or  their  sitters  into  the  picture.” 

— Estelle  M.  Hurll  in  Portraits  and  Portrait  Painting. 

By  the  time  Osier  came  to  sit  lor  his  jxjrtrait  by  Seymour  Thomas  he 
had  become  a  veteran  “  sitter,”  for,  as  he  told  Mr.  Thomas,  this  was  his 
sixth  jxvrtrait.*  Before  we  take  up  further  the  story  of  the  Thomas  por¬ 
trait,  it  seems  advisable  to  note  briefly  the  history  of  the  five  previous 
IKirtraits,  including  a  note  on  a  highly  informal  one  by  his  friend  Max 
Brddel. 

*  Cushing,  H. :  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier,  Oxford,  1926,  vol.  ii,  p.  151. 

’  These  portraits  evidently  did  not  include  either  the  Vernon  plaque  made  in  1903  or 
the  bust  made  for  Gilman  Hall  modelled  in  1905.  This  remark  applies  therefore  only 
to  his  portraits  in  oil. 
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The  Tukc  Portrait.^  This,  the  first  of  a  series  of  oil  portraits  of 
Osier  (lit’/.  35),  was  painted  in  London  in  1885.  The  artist  signed 
himself  as  a  friend  of  Osier  hut  how  they  came  to  meet  is  unknown. 
The  jxirtrait  was  jiarnted  in  February  (completed  March  2)  of  that 
vear  when  Osier  was  in  London  for  the  Goulstonian  lectures.  The 
artist  evidently  painted  it  for  himself  for  it  was  unknown  to  the  family 
or  Osier’s  biographers  until  1927  when  he  sent  it  to  Lady  Osier.*  A 
picture  of  the  (wrtrait  w'as  published  in  an  article  by  Francis  about 
the  Osier  Library.®  where  it  is  now  to  be  found.  The  ix)rtrait,  which 
measures  14"  x  10",  includes  only  the  head  and  part  of  the  shoulders 
and  is  jminted  in  rather  deep  tones,  almost  Rembrandtesque  in  color. 
It  is  a  gotxi  likeness  but  the  features  do  not  have  much  expression 
(fig.  1 ).  It  is  now  bordered  by  a  simple  narrow  frame. 

It  is  (lerhaps  a  misplacement  of  emphasis  to  include  the  cartoon  of  Dr. 
William  Osier  by  Max  Brixlel  among  his  (xirtraits,  since  it  was  not  a 
formal  picture  and  not  done  in  oil.®  Nonetheless,  it  carries  an  excellent 
likeness  and  implies  much  of  the  benign  expression  of  the  subject,  fully  as 
good,  if  not  actually  lietter  than  some  of  his  formal  jiortraits. 

Osier’s  next  jxirtrait  (iic/.  54)  was  that  by  Robert  Harris,  said  to  be 
painted  in  December-19()3.^  Tliis  was  a  subscription  jxirtrait.  funds  for 
which  had  I>een  collected  by  William  Gardner  from  among  the  graduates 
of  McGill.  As  a  special  inducement  to  contribution,  it  was  stated  that 
“  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  picture  will  be  ex|)ended 
in  such  a  manner  as  Dr.  Osier  shall  designate.  ...  It  is  worth  the  sub- 

*Henn-  Scott  Tuke  (1852-1929)  was  born  in  York,  England;  he  was  the  son  of  an 
alienist.  Dr.  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  L.  L.  D.  He  settled  in  Cornwall  where 
he  did  most  of  his  painting,  done  in  both  water  colors  and  oils.  He  was  awarded  medals 
lor  his  work  in  Munich,  Paris,  and  Chicago,  and  his  works  have  been  displayed  in  Guild¬ 
hall  and  Tate  Galleries  of  London  and  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  .Academy  in  1914.  (Webster's  Riographical  Dictionary;  IVho’s 
U'ho  in  Art,  ed.  by  Bernard  Dolman,  ed.  2,  London,  p.  463,  1929). 

*  Private  communication  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis. 

‘Francis,  W,  W, :  The  Osier  Library,  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hasp.,  46  :  79,  1930. 

‘From  the  standpoint  of  portraiture,  the  cartoon  of  Osier  by  Max  Brodel  has  much 
to  commend  it.  This  cartoon  was  entitled  "  The  Saint — Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  ” 
and  pictures  “  Osier  with  halo  and  wings  dominating  a  cyclone  ”  sweeping  a  horde  of 
bacteria  and  parasites  before  it.  (Cushing,  H. :  Life,  vol.  i,  p.  419).  In  the  background, 
the  familiar  outlines  of  the  old  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  are  silhouetted  against  the  bright 
sky  above  the  horizon.  The  title  of  the  cartoon  was  taken  from  Osier’s  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Hospital  as  “  the  St.  Johns  ”  Osier  was  46  at  the  time.  For  reproductions  of 
the  cartoon  see  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hasp.,  (July)  1919,  30:  PI.  xxiv;  and  Bull.  Hist. 
Med.,  1935,  vol.  3.  facing  p.  739. 

’Cushing,  H. :  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  625. 


Fig.  1.  Portrait  act.  35  painted  by  Henry  Scott  Tuke  in  1885. 
Courtesy  Osier  Librarj-,  McGill  University. 
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saiption  to  see  what  he  will  do  with  it.”  Copies  of  engravings  made  from 
the  portrait  were  sent  to  subscribers. 

The  Harris  Portrait.''  This  picture  represents  Osier  as  a  three- 
quarter  length  standing  figure,  almost  full  face  with  the  head  slightly 
inclined  to  the  left  (fig.  2).  Osier’s  left  hand  rests  on  a  table,  the 
closed  right  fist  rests  on  his  hip,  his  frock  coat  being  thrown  back 
on  this  side.  It  is  a  good  likeness  and  the  expression  fair,  but  from 
a  technical  standpoint  can  be  considered  only  as  mediocre.  The 
original  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1907,  but  a  copy  painted  by  Harris 
in  1905  and  presented  to  Osier  was  given  to  replace  it.  This  substi¬ 
tute  jKirtrait  now  hangs  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  new  medical 
building  at  McGill. 

The  next  gnuip  of  jx'rtraits  we^'e  painted  in  the  spring  of  1905  when  it 
was  known  that  (Tsler  had  accepted  a  call  to  Oxford.  The  Medical  and 
Giinirgical  Faculty  of  Maryland  engaged  Thomas  Cromwell  Corner  of 
Baltimore  and  the  L’niveisity  of  Pennsylvania  emplojed  the  well-known 
portrait  painter,  William  M.  Chase  of  New  York,  for  this  purpose.  About 
the  same  time  a  bust  (.'f  Osier,  twenty-two  Inches  high,  was  modelled  by 
Hans  Schuler  of  Baltimore  for  Gilman  Hall.® 

The  Corner  Portrait. This  likeness  of  Osier  (act.  55)  painted 
in  the  spring  of  1905,  finally  came  to  hang  over  the  rostrum  in  Osier 
Hall  when  the  Faculty  moved  to  this  location.  This  building  was 
de<licatc<l  on  May  13,  1909.  The  first  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  Corner 
did  not  satisfy  him,  and  so  he  painted  a  second  with  which  he  re- 

*  Robert  Harris  (1849-1919)  was  lx)rn  in  Carnarvon,  North  Wales,  being  brought  to 
Canada  as  a  child.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Legros  in  London  and  Bonnat  in  Paris,  hut  also 
studied  art  in  other  countries  for  he  traveled  widely.  His  landscapes  and  portraits  were 
exhibited  in  London  and  Paris  and  his  pictures  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  National  Gallery 
at  Ottawa,  The  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Musw  de  Montreal.  He  was  at  one  time 
President  of  the  Royal  Canadian  .\cademy.  (Thieme-Becker :  Kunstler-Lexikon,  Leipzig, 
1923,  vol.  xvi,  p.  61 ;  Benezit,  E. :  Dictionnaire  des  pcititrcs.  scnlptcurs,  dessinateurs,  et 
liraT’curs,  Paris,  vol.  ii,  p.  556.) 

‘Letter,  dated  .\pril  4,  1949,  from  Frieda  C.  Thies,  Chief  Reference  Librarian,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  See  also  Cushing,  H. :  Life,  vol  i,  p.  673. 

’‘Thomas  Cromwell  Comer  (1865-1938)  was  born  in  Baltimore.  He  studied  art  in 
New  York  (pupil  of  Weir  and  Cox)  and  in  Paris  (pupil  of  Lefebvre  and  Constant). 
His  work  is  essentially  in  the  field  of  portraiture,  some  of  his  subjects  being  Gov,  F,  W. 
Mackey  Holliday  of  Virginia,  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Gov,  Warfield  of 
Maryland,  and  Surgeon-Cieneral  Merritt  W,  Ireland,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a 
fellow  student  of  Mr,  Seymour  Thomas  at  the  Art  Student’s  League  in  New  York  City, 
(Fielding,  M.:  Dictionary  of  American  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Engravers,  Paul  A. 
Struck,  1945,  p.  77,  Who’s  Who  in  American  Art,  p.  120.) 


Fig.  2.  Portrait  of  Osier  act.  54  painted  by  Robert  Harris  in  1903 
Courtesy  Osier  Library,  McGill  University. 
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plami  it.  The  picture  shows  Osier  seated  at  a  table,  his  right  hand 
resting  on  a  oile  of  papers.  The  likeness  is  g(K>d  but  the  expression 
is  rather  dour  (fig.  3).  This  jKWtrait  measures  64"  x40".*^  This 
picture  was  repnxluced  some  years  ago  in  the  Maryland  Medical 
Journal 

The  portrait  by  William  M.  Chase  for  the  sclicx)!  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  also  painted  in  the  spring  of  1^05,  repre¬ 
sents  a  more  finished  pnxluct  of  a  well-known  .\merican  portraitist. 

The  Chase  Portrait M  This  picture  shows  Osier,  almost  full  face, 
sitting  in  a  Spanish  arm  chair  in  his  scholastic  robes.  His  arms  are 
resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair;  in  the  right  hand  a  folded  manu¬ 
script  is  held.  The  technique  is  excellent,  the  details  being  carried 
to  a  jHiint  to  give  a  feeling  of  crimpleteness  to  the  portrait.  There  is 
an  asymmetry  to  the  face  which  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  the  critical 
observer,  the  right  half  being  definitely  different  from  the  left  which 
per  se  is  an  e.xcellent  likeness  (fig.  4).  The  expression  is  benign  and 
pleasing.  The  canvas  measures  48"  x  40".  The  picture  now  hangs 
in  the  Library  of  the  Medical  School.’^  This  jxirtrait  is  described 
and  repnxluced  in  a  volume  dealing  with  the  various  portraits  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  1940.*'* 

“  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  of  .^pril  5,  1949,  Miss  Pauline  Duffield,  Librarian  at  the 
Faculty,  writes  that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Osier  dated  June  2,  1908,  states :  “  I  wondered 
why  I  should  be  feeling  and  looking  so  much  better  lately,  hut  it  is  no  doubt  the  tele¬ 
pathic  influence  of  the  improvement  which  Corner  has  made  in  the  portrait.” 

Maryland  Medical  Journal,  51 :  no.  9  (Sept.)  1908,  p.  367, 

“William  Merritt  Chase  (1849-1916)  was  born  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  on  Nov.  1.  1849. 
His  education  in  art  was  obtained  in  Indianapolis  (pupil  of  B.  F.  Hayes),  New  York 
(pupil  of  J.  O.  Earoh),  and  Munich  (pupil  of  Wagner  and  K.  Von  Piloty).  He 
ultimately  established  a  school  of  his  own  in  New’  York  and  taught  many  young  artists, 
including  Mr,  Seymour  Thomas.  He  was  president  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
for  ten  years  atxl  \«s  elected  a  member  of  the  National  .Academy  in  1890.  His  portraits 
are  well  known,  representative  ones  being  found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York  and  the  Cleveland  Museum,  He  belongs  to  the  mcxlern  .American  school;  his  work 
is  characterized  by  its  excellent  color  values,  but  he  lacked  the  originality  of  his  contem¬ 
porary,  John  Singer  Sargent  (q.  v.).  He  was  somewhat  of  a  virtuoso  painter  which 
accounts  for  defects  in  some  of  his  work.  This  portrait  of  Osier  is  fairly  representative. 
(Fielding.  M.:  Dictionary  of  American  Painters,  Seulptors  and  Enf/ren'ers,  Paul  A. 
Struck.  New  York.  1945.  p.  77.  Roof,  K. :  The  Life  and  Art  of  IVilliatn  M.  Chase, 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York,  1917.) 

The  present  writer  is  obligated  to  Frances  R.  Houston  for  her  courtesy  in  furnishing 
a  copy  of  the  Chase  portrait  and  for  information  pertaining  thereto. 

“.Addison,  .Agnes;  Portraits  in  the  Unifersity  of  Pennsylvania,  Univ.  Penn.  Press, 
1940.  p.  39. 


Fig.  3.  Portrait  of  Osier  act.  55  painted  by  Thomas  C.  Corner  in  1905. 
Courtesy  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  Baltimore. 
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It  is  the  Sargent  |)ortrait,  however,  which  has  received  the  lion’s  share 
of  attention  of  the  various  portraits  of  Osier.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  three  other  figures  in  the  portrait, — William  H. 
Welch,  Howard  Kelly,  and  W.  S.  Halstetl — all  of  whom  had  become 
famous.  Moreover,  this  well-known  picture  came  to  hang  in  the  Welch 
Medical  Library  at  Johns  Hopkins.  But  Osier’s  part  in  the  painting  of 
this  picture  is  as  interesting  as  a  .'tory  as  the  painting  itself  is  uninterest¬ 
ing  as  a  jjortrait  of  Osier.  The  jminting  was  arranged  for  by  Miss 
Garrett  when  the  “  big  four  ”  could  get  together  in  London  in  the  early 
summer  of  1905.  They  met  in  the  studio  of  John  Singer  Sargent,  on  June 
4,  where  they  had  their  first  sitting,  a  brief  note  on  which  has  been  supplied 
by  Cushing.*'*  Sargent  evidently  had  some  difficulties  with  the  four  in  an 
effort  to  group  them  in  the  portrait  but  had  even  a  greater  problem  with 
one  of  them — Dr.  Osier.  I'liis  part  of  the  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Thomas,  the  painter  of  the  portrait  herein  considered,  who  had  been  given 
the  facts  by  Dr.  W.  IT.  Welch,  one  of  the  subjects. 

Sargent  was  a  rather  shy,  diffident  man  and  was  rather  confused  when  the  four 
notables  all  showed  up  at  his  studio.  In  order  to  cover  his  own  embarrassment 
[a  characteristic  of  self-conscious  people  which  so  often  makes  them  misunder¬ 
stood],  he  began  to  characterize  his  subjects.  ’  This  man,’  he  said,  pointing  to 
Dr.  Welch,  ‘is  a  plain  French  general;  I  have  painted  him  twenty  times.  But 
this  little  brown  man  (pointing  to  Dr.  Osier),  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  him !  ’ 
Osier  promptly  froze  up,  and  the  rapport  which  should  exist  between  the  artist  and 
his  subject  was  never  fully  achieved  during  the  sittings.  The  anticipated  trouble 
did  nuterialize,  and  Sargent  had  to  scrape  off  from  the  canvass  Osier’s  reproduced 
features  several  times  before  he  w'as  satisfied. 

Cushing  gives  us  a  further  detail  in  the  story  by  citing  the  incident 
of  the  thrice  damned  letter,  so  stam|)ed  (in  black)  by  Sargent  as  indicat¬ 
ing  moderate  displeasure,  when  Osier  could  not  come  for  a  sitting  when 
wanted  liecause  of  student  examinations.  Also  recorded  by  Cushing  is 
Sargent’s  reacti(m  to  Osier’s  wish  to  wear  his  red  robe  of  Oxford. 

‘No  I  can’t  paint  you  in  that.  It  won’t  do.  I  know  all  about  that  red.  You 
know,  they  gave  me  a  degree  down  there,  and  I’ve  got  one  of  those  robes.’  Musingly 
he  went  on:  ‘  I’ve  left  it  on  the  roof  in  the  rain.  I’ve  buried  it  in  the  garden.  It’s 
no  use.  The  red  is  as  red  as  ever.  The  stuff  is  too  good.  It  won’t  fade.  Now,  if 
you  could  get  a  Dublin  degree?  The  red  robes  are  made  of  different  stuff,  and 
if  you  wash  them  they  come  down  to  a  beautiful  pink.  Do  you  think  you  could 

“Cushing,  H.:  Life,  vol  ii.  p.  5. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  7  and  8.  Cushing  notes  that  it  was  Sargent’s  custom  to  confine  his  pro- 
fanity  largely  if  not  entirely  to  a  rubber  stamp — using  red  when  particularly  displeased, 
black  when  some  degree  of  solemnity  was  called  for. 


1 
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Fig.  4.  Portrait  of  Osier  act.  55  itainted  by  William  M.  Chase  in  1905. 
Courtesy  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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jct  a  Dublin  degree? — No,  I  couldn’t  paint  you  in  that  Oxford  red!  Why,  do  you 
know  they  say  that  the  women  who  work  on  the  retl  coats  worn  by  the  British 
soldiers  have  all- sorts  of  trouble  with  their  eyes,’  etc.,  etc.‘* 

At  anv  rate,  the  picture  was  finally  finished.  The  Osier  iK)rtrait  did 
not  make  the  sitter,  at  least,  particularly  happy.  Some  friends  had  even 
less  of  an  opinion  of  it.‘”  It  was  a  good  likeness  but  the  coarse  techniijue. 
so  tv'pical  of  the  artist  and  perhaps  acceptable  in  so  large  a  picture,  failed 
to  bring  out  the  innate  character  of  his  subject.  This  becomes  obvious 
when  Osier's  figure  is  enlarged.-” 

The  Sargent  Portronr'  This  unusual  group  picture  measures 
14'x  ir.  It  now  hangs  at  the  end  of  the  Great  Hall  in  the  Welch 
Meilical  Library  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Welch  and  Osier  are  seated 
before  a  table,  Kelly  is  seated  behind  Osier  and  Halsted  stands  behind 
the  table  and  in  front  of  a  huge  Venetian  globe  which  Sargent  man¬ 
aged  to  get  into  his  studio  after  chipping  away  some  of  the  casing. 
The  composition  is  excellent,  the  coloring  magnificent,  being  painted 
in  a  major  key  so  characteristic  of  Sargent.  According  to  Welch 
(ride  infra)  he  painted  Osier  as  a  blase  English  aristocrat  which 
obviously  was  far  from  the  case.  As  a  group  painting  it  is  superb :  as 
a  ]K)rtrait  of  Osier  it  is  quite  mediocre  (fig.  S)." 

'•  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

*’  Halsted.  who  with  Kelly,  was  likewise  none  too  well  portrayed  in  this  group, 
described  Osier’s  likeness  as  “  awful.”  W.  O.  in  a  letter  to  Thayer.  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

’‘This  enlargement  was  used  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  rcprintefl  form  of  Osier’s  essay 
.4  H'ay  of  Life  by  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1937.  A  steel  engraving  made  from  it  by  Smillie 
was  used  as  a  frontispiece  in  Contributions  to  Medical  and  Biological  Research  Dedicated 
to  Sir  W  illiam  Osier,  Bart..  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  in  Honour  of  His  Seventieth  Birthday  July 
12.  1919.  by  His  Pupils  and  Co-Workers.  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1919.  replica,  half-length, 
was  copied  by  .Alex  R.  James  of  Dublin.  New  Hampshire,  for  the  Toronto  .Academy  of 
Medicine  at  the  e.xpense  of  Sir  E.  B.  Osier  (Private  communication  from  Dr.  W.  \V. 
Francis). 

"John  Singer  Sargent  (1856-1925)  was  born  of  .American  parents,  in  Florence,  Italy, 
where  his  early  training  in  art  was  had.  He  was  educated  largely  in  Paris  where  he 
gained  wide  recognition  for  his  talents.  He  was  influenced  greatly  in  his  art  by  Velas¬ 
quez.  He  finally  settled  in  London  where  his  life  work  was  done.  His  outlook  in  life 
has  been  described  as  cynical,  and  he  has  Ijeen  accused,  perhaps  falsely,  of  deliberately 
accentuating  the  less  pleasing  qualities  of  his  sitters.  By  his  bright  coloration  and  his 
coarse  technique  he  is  numbered  among  the  Modern  School.  Examples  of  his  portraits 
are  to  be  found  in  many  museums  of  art,  including  the  Tate  and  Natit)nal  Galleries  in 
London,  the  Metropolitan  of  New  York,  and  the  Fine  .Arts  Museum  in  Boston. 

The  Sargent  portrait  of  the  “  Big  Four  ”  has  been  reproduced  in  Cushing,  H. ;  Life, 
1926,  vol.  ii,  50;  Bull.  Internal.  Assoc.  Med.  Museums,  No.  IX,  Sir  W’illiam  Osier 
Memorial  Number,  1926,  p.  258;  ibid.,  1927,  p.  260  (in  color). 

The  enlargement  of  the  Osier  figure  in  this  Sargent  group  portrait  has  also  been  re- 


Fig.  5.  Enlargement  of  the  Osier  figure  in 
the  John  Singer  Sargent  portrait  of 
the  “  Big  Four  ”  painted  in  1905. 
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Fig.  8.  Crayon  sketch  of  Osier  for  the 
Thomas  portrait. 
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Fig.  7.  Preliminary  color  sketch  of  Osier 
by  Seymour  Thomas. 
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But  the  story  of  Sargent  as  a  (K)rtraitist  of  Osier  is  not  yet  completed. 

In  London,  in  February  1914.  Sargent  made  a  charcoal  drawing  of  Osier 
which  Lady  Osier  presented  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

A  copy  of  this  drawing  was  given  by  Lady  Osier  in  the  same  year  to 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
saiy  of  that  institution  (fig.  6).** 

Thus  is  completed  in  brief  the  stor^  of  all  the  Osier  portraits  in  oil,  save 
one.  the  one  which  constitutes  the  chief  theme  of  this  study.  There  were 
many  camera  portraits  made,  forma!  and  informal.'^  A  bust  in  bronze 
and  the  Vernon  plaque  and  its  duplication  constitute  almost  a  study  of 
their  own.'* 

produced  several  times.  (Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  vol.  30:  PI.  XXIIl,  opp.  p.  186; 
Major,  R.  H.,  Classic  Descriptions  of  Disease,  1932,  p.  460;  Levinson,  A.:  Pioneers  of 
Pediatrics.  Medical  Life,  36  :  345-390  (July)  1929;  Bragman,  L.  J.:  A  Rhymed  Outline  of 
Medical  History,  Medical  Life  1932,  39:5-54;  and  as  frontispiece  in  a  reprint  of  Osier’s 
essay  “  Way  of  Life,”  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  1937. 

“Remarks  by  William  S.  Thayer  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Crayon 
Portrait  of  Sir  Wm.  Osier  by  Sargent.  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  (Dec.)  1914,  25: 
PI.  XIV’,  p.  368.  A  reproduction  of  the  original  charcoal  drawing  in  the  possession 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  appears  on  p.  823  of  Castiglioni’s  A  History 
of  Medicine,  translated  by  E.  B.  Krumbhaar,  New  York,  Knopf,  1941.  (Information  from 
Elliott  H.  Morse,  .Admin.  .Ass’t.  Librarian  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
is  gratefully  acknowledged.) 

’*  It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  discuss  the  numerous  photographic  studies  of  Osier 
and  the  various  publications  in  which  they  have  been  reproduced.  Some  of  them  have 
thus  far  not  been  published.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these  camera  studies  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.  (1)  his  formal  portraits,  often  rather  stiff,  the  subject  being 
usually  well  hidden  behind  his  mask,  (2)  the  group  portraits  which  disclose  his  associa¬ 
tions  and  interests  but  are  not  particularly  helpful  in  a  character  study,  and  (3)  his 
mformal  photographs,  at  times  snapshots,  which  often  give  an  insight  into  his  benign  and 
hununitarian  instincts.  Of  these  last,  the  photograph  made  in  the  garden  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  in 
1913,  is  noteworthy.  A  copy  inscribed  by  Doctor  George  Dock  in  the  files  of  the  White 
Memorial  Medical  Library  states  that  it  was  Osier’s  favorite.  It  certainly  is  an  excellent 
character  study. 

“The  only  bust  of  Osier  known  to  the  present  writer  is  that  found  in  Gilman  Hall  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  modeled  in  the  spring  of  1905  by  Hans  Schuler. 

“The  famous  Vernon  plaque,  modeled  in  Paris  in  1903  at  the  request  of  Dr.  H.  B. 
Jacobs,  has  had  an  interesting  history.  There  were  originally  four  copies  and  two 
calargements  made  (private  communication  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis).  One  of  the 
originals  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Osier’s  home  in  Oxford  in  Nov.  1915.  In  1905  the 
Charaka  Club  reproduced  about  forty  copies  4”  x  3”  in  size,  adding  an  inscription  on  the 
hack.  A  gold  medal  showing  the  Vernon  head  was  struck,  presented  every  few  years  by 
Oxford  University  in  memory  of  Osier.  (A  bronze  replica  of  this  medal  is  in  the  Osier 
Library  at  McGill).  A  bronze  plaque  30"  x20"  is  found  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  a  replica  of  this  is  to  be  found  both  at  the  Osier  Library  and  Oxford  University 
Museums.  In  1935,  sixteen  copies  of  the  plaque  were  made  for  the  Vancouver  Medical 
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“  Confidence  and  sympathy  between  the  artist  and  his  sitter  are  essential  because 
the  truly  great  portrait  is  the  one  in  which  this  contact  has  been  so  close  that  it 
has  spurred  the  artist  to  his  highest  achievement.  .  .  .  There  is  a  collaboration  in 
which  the  sitter  and  the  artist  both  contribute  something  vital,  the  sitter  a  character 
and  personality  which  are  inspiring  and  a  right  instinct,  as  well,  for  self-revelation 
in  pose  and  gesture,  the  artist  a  special  capacity  to  observe  acutely  and  to  record 
convincingly  those  subtleties  of  characterization  which  the  sitter  consciously  or 
unconsciously  give  him.  .  . 

— de  Laszlo  in  “  Painting  a  Portrait.” 

With  his  background  of  five  previous  sittings.  Doctor  Osier  i)resented 
himself  (perhaps  with  some  misgivings)  for  another  portrait  at  the  behest 
of  his  young  Hopkins  friend,  Doctor  Young. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  acquaint  himself  well  with  his 
subject  before  beginning  work  on  a  portrait.  Taking  advantage  of  Dr. 
Osier’s  offer,  he  made  several  visits  to  the  “  borrowed  ”  apartment  at 
Avenue  de  lena  near  the  Seine  Kiver.*^  On  the  occasion  of  these  visits 
when  the  various  details  of  the  proposed  portrait  were  discusseil,  the 
subject  was  under  critical,  though  possibly  unsuspected,  scrutiny.  Cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  previous  portraitists.  Osier  fore¬ 
warned  Mr.  Thomas  of  possible  troubles.  His  expression  which  other 
artists  had  registered  as  dour  and  his  features  which  the  subject  described 
as  sardonic  were  somewhat  apoU>getically  mentioned.  He  also  referred 
to  the  unusual  color  of  his  skin  which  had  so  distressed  Sargent.** 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of  his  habillcmcnt.  On 
the  presumption  that  the  portrait  was  to  be  a  formal  one.  Osier’s  several 
.scholastic  robes  (including  the  red  robe  of  Oxford)  and  the  ho<xls  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors,  were  displayed  seriatim.^*  Mr.  Thomas  now  recalls  that  a 
different  robe  was  considered  on  the  iKcasion  of  each  visit  to  the  Osier 
apartment.  But  it  became  apparent  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  all  these  scholas- 

Association  to  be  given  to  their  Annual  Osier  orator.  In  addition  to  the  Vernon  plaque, 
two  others  are  known  to  exist.  A  bronze-plated  plaster  plaque  27  x  27  cm.  was  made  by 
J.  J.  Ross  in  1908.  \  copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Osier  Library.  In  ca.  1925,  R.  Tait 
McKenzie  modeled  a  plaque  of  Osier,  %  figure,  standing  at  the  microscope,  for  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  A  replica  in  plaster  is  to  be  found  at  the  Osier  Library  at  McGill. 

Cushing,  Life,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 

*•  Osier  told  Mr.  Thomas  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  “  Black  Celts  ”  of  CornwalL 
His  mother  was  the  darkest  skimied  white  woman  that  he  ever  saw. 

*•  Cushing  (ibid.,  p.  137)  states  that  Osier  had  unceremoniously  walked  out  of  his 
home  at  Oxford  “  with  nothing  but  a  bag  in  his  hand  ”  when  he  left  for  Paris.  How 
he  could  pack  all  these  robes  and  numerous  books  which  the  artist  saw  scattered  about 
the  room  (and  presumed  to  have  been  brought  from  London)  into  one  small  bag  is  a 
mystery  not  yet  solved. 
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tic  r^lia  would  only  detract  from  the  true  portrait  which,  in  his  own* 
phraseolo|4\ ,  should  be  “  a  dramatization  of  the  sitter’s  personality.”  And 
so  the  preliminary  color  sketch  (fig.  7)  was  painted  of  Osier  in  his  street 
clothes — his  Prince  Albert  cutaway  coat,  striped  trousers,  and  his  maroon 
tie.**  When  Osier  saw  the  sketch,  it  evidently  appealed  to  him  as  reveal¬ 
ing  his  true  self.  He  beamed  with  pleasure  as  he  said  ”  This  is  the  best 
pictorial  diagnosis  of  me  1  have  ever  seen.  I  am  at  your  service.” 

For  the  particular  pose  shown  in  the  portrait,  the  artist  used  the  one 
which  he  found  to  be  particularly  characteristic  of  Osier.  As  he  would 
call  at  the  Osier  apartment  for  tea,  he  would  find  him  at  study  at  his  desk. 
Osier  would  take  off  his  nose  glasses,  hold  them  in  his  right  hand,  perhaps 
swinging  them  to  and  fro  as  he  talked,  his  elbow  resting  on  the  desk.  It 
is  thus  we  see  him  in  the  completed  portrait. 

But  before  beginning  his  work  on  the  canvas,  Mr.  Thomas  followed  his 
usual  custom  of  making  a  detailed  exact,  black  and  white  crayon  sketch 
(fig.  8)  of  natural  size  to  check  himself  on  the  final.®* 

The  actual  work  on  the  painting  was  accomplished  in  only  eleven  hours, 
the  time  being  divided  between  eight  or  nine  sittings.  These  were  held 
usually  in  the  late  morning  or  at  noon  after  Osier  had  spent  the  morning 
at  the  Necker  Hospital  a  short  distance  away.®*  After  sketching  in  the 
figure  on  the  canvas,  which  measured  46"  x  35",  he  began  at  the  top, 
prtKeeded  to  paint  in  the  figure  and  background,  and  when  the  last  square 
centimeter  of  Ginvas  was  covered  at  the  bottom,  the  picture  was  done 
(fig.  9).  Not  a  sjxit  was  retouched,  not  a  detail  was  corrected,  not  a  high 
light  added.  It  was  a  classic  ex.ample  of  what  the  French  call  premier 
coup,  a  genuine  tour  dc  force!  The  work  was  all  done,  moreover,  within 

“This  sketch  in  oil  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Rosencranz,  whose  collection  of 
Osleriana  is  in  the  Medical  Library  of  the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco. 

”  The  original  of  this  sketch  is  now  in  the  Osier  Library  at  McGill. 

“  Since  this  portrait  was  painted  during  the  Christmas  season.  Osier’s  son.  Revere, 
had  been  brought  to  Paris  (Cushing,  vol.  ii,  p.  148)  by  Lady  Osier.  On  occasion  of  the 
visits  to  the  .studio,  Revere  would  sometimes  come  along  and  sit  quietly  on  a  couch  behind 
the  artist  while  he  worked.  Mr.  Thomas  remembered  him  as  an  unobtrusive,  well- 
behaved  lad  of  whom  the  father  was  unusually  fond. 

One  of  the  artist’s  interesting  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Osier  is  that  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  actual  painting  of  the  portrait.  When  Dr.  Osier  came  into  the 
studio  one  morning  to  pose,  he  brought  with  him  a  bevy  of  Canadian  girls,  daughters  of 
some  of  his  friends,  who  were  visiting  Paris  at  the  time.  While  Mr.  Thomas  painted  in 
the  hands,  Dr.  Osier  and  his  charming  acquaintances  (who  were  seated  out  of  sight  in 
Mother  room  of  the  studio)  carried  on  a  constant  conversation  punctuated  with  bits  of 
humor  and  repartee.  The  occasion  demanded  that  his  hands  be  in  repose,  but  there  was 
no  such  restriction  on  his  nimble  wit  nor  on  his  facial  expression ! 


Fig.  9.  Portrait  of  Osier  act.  59  painted  by  S.  Seymour  Thomas  in  the  winter 

of  1908-1909. 
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a  total  pericKl  of  less  than  two  weeks,  the  artist  continuing  his  work  while 
the  paint  was  still  wet. 

The  artist  still  considers  this  portrait  of  Osier  the  easiest  he  ever 
painted.  So  full  was  the  cooperation  of  the  sitter  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
able  to  say  to  him,  “  You  have  painted  your  own  portrait.” 

The  words  of  Basil  Gildersleeve  which  have  elsewhere  been  associated 
with  this  likeness  may  appropriately  be  cited  here.®® 

On  a  Portrait  of  Sir  William  Osier,  Bart. 

William  the  Fowler,  Guillaume  I’Oiseleur! 

I  love  to  call  him  thus  and  when  I  scan 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  man, 

I  feel  his  net,  I  hear  his  arrows  whir. 

Make  at  the  homely  surname  no  demur. 

Nor  on  a  nomination  lay  a  ban 

With  which  a  line  of  sovran  lords  began, 

Henry  the  Fowler  was  first  Emperor. 

.\sclepius  was  Apollos’  chosen  son. 

But  to  that  son  he  never  lent  his  bow. 

Nor  did  Hephaestus  teach  to  forge  his  net; 

Both  secrets  hath  Imperial  Osier  won. 

His  winged  words  straight  to  their  quarry  go. 

All  hearts  are  holden  by  his  meshes  yet. 


It  would  be  well  for  the  dramatic  aspects  of  our  story  if  we  could  stop 
at  this  point.  While  no  other  portrait  in  oil  of  the  person  of  Doctor  Osier 
is  known  to  have  been  painted,  a  water  color  jx)rtrait  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Wellcome  Museum  ®‘  done  b\  a  Mr.  Hayes  **  in  1914  (fig.  10)  and  once 

**  The  Seymour  Thomas  portrait  is  reprcKluced  in  the  following  publications :  Bull. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hasp.,  (July)  1919,  vol.  x.xx,  PI.  XXV,  opp.  p.  206;  Frontispiece  in 
Medical  Classics,  (Nov.)  1939,  vol.  iv  (no.  3),  opp.  p.  175;  .\bbott,  Maude  E. :  Classified 
and  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Sir  ICilliam  Osier's  I^ublications,  second  ed.,  Montreal, 
1939;  (joodwin,  Willard  E. :  William  Osier  and  Howard  Kelly,  “  Physicians,  Medical 
Historians,  Friends.”  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  xx:  633,  1946. 

“Personal  communications  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis. 

“Claude  Hayes  (ca.  1850 — ?)  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  as  a  son  of  a  marine 
pamter,  Edwin  Hayes.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  .\cademy  in  London  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Verlats  in  .Antwerp.  He  painted  landscapes  and  animal  pictures  in  both  oil  and  water 
colors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  and  displayed  his  work  regularly  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  ( Thieme- Becker ;  Kilnstler-Lcxikon,  Leipzig,  1923,  vol.  xvi,  p.  61;  Benezit, 
E.:  Dietionnairc  dcs  peintres,  sculpteurs,  dessinateurs,  ct  qrax'eurs,  Paris,  1913,  vol.  ii, 
p.  567.) 
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reproduced.®*  No  doubt,  in  addition,  dozens  of  physicians  who  snow  an 
interest  in  the  arts,  have  had  a  hand  at  making  reproductions  of  his  ohoto- 
graphs  or  oil  portraits.  But  of  these  the  present  writer  has  no  knowledge. 
And  so  this  chapter  on  the  jxirtraits  of  Osier  may  be  closed. 

,  .  .  But  not  until  a  further  glimpse  of  the  reactions  of  Osier  and  others 
to  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas. 


Fig.  10.  Water  color  portrait  of  Osier 
painted  by  Claude  Hayes  in  1914. 
Courtesy  Wellcome  Medical  Museum.  London. 


V 

“  The  claims  of  the  sitter  to  the  delivery  of  a  good  likeness  are  not  to  be  ignored. 
.  .  .  There  was  undue  bitterness  in  the  ironical  observation  of  a  member  of  the 
guild  that  ‘  A  portrait  is  a  picture  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  family,  has  a 
little  something  wrong  about  the  mouth.  .  .  .’  ” 

— Royal  Cortissoz. 

**  Neuburger,  Max:  British  Medicine  and  the  Vienna  School,  London,  Heinemann, 
1943,  facing  p.  109. 
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Perhaps  the  iitial  evaluation  of  a  portrait  may  rest  with  the  family  or 
friends,  but  it  is  usually  the  subject  who  is  really  most  concerned 
whether  it  be  g-xxl  or  just  mediocre.  In  this  case  there  is  no  (juestion  as 
to  Osier’s  reaction  to  his  |)ortrait  by  Seymour  Thomas.  He  was  im- 
niensely  pleased  with  the  finished  product.  Photographs  were  taken  of 
it,  and  on  a  number  of  copies  sent  to  various  friends,  he  inscribed  “  This 
is  my  portrait.  \V.  O.”  To  the  artist  he  said,  “  This  one  makes  chromos 
of  all  the  rest.  As  long  as  you  keep  this  jxirtrait  you  will  always  have  a 
good  doctor  with  you  ”  (see  frontispiece). 

Lady  Osier  was  not  so  demonstrative.  She  had  lived  through  these 
episodes  before,  having  enjoyed  considerably  the  experience  with  the  Sar¬ 
gent  portrait.®*  But  whatever  her  opinions  as  to  the  Thomas  jxjrtrait, 
she  ke|)t  her  councils  largely  to  herself.  Since  it  was  painted  in  the  studio, 
and  since  she  did  not  have  occasion  to  visit  there  subsetjuently,  the  por¬ 
trait  did  not  “  grow  on  her  ”  as  it  did  on  Sir  William.  She  approved  of 
it  but  was  not  notably  enthusiastic. 

Osier  seemed  to  enjoy  dropping  in  frequently  to  look  at  the  ix)rtrail 
after  its  completion.  The  artist  warned  him  that  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  each  month,  he  held  an  informal  reception  at  his  studio,  and  that  i)erhaps 
Dr.  Osier  would  not  wish  to  be  seen  (Osier  was  trying  to  remain  incognito 
in  Paris  in  order  to  avoid  any  undue  social  activity).  But  on  this  i)ar- 
ticular  Sunday  aftemtxm,  who  should  burst  in  but  Osier  himself  to  be 
greeted  hilariously  by  the  gue.sts.  To  the  group  who  had  already  been 
admiring  the  fxirtrait,  he  said,  “  I  thought  i)erhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
the  original.”  Needless  to  say,  the  “  original  ”  made  the  occasion  a  very 
enjoyable  one. 

But  it  was  not  Osier  alone  who  appreciated  the  jX)rtrait.  It  has  been 
placed  on  exhibit  on  several  cKcasions.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  Salon 
in  Paris  in  May  1909.  A  day  or  two  after  the  e.xhibit  opened  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  studio  dcxir.  Mr.  Thomas  ojiened  the  door  and  invited  in  a 
well-dressed  Frenchman  who  explained  that  he  wished  to  convey  to  the 
artist  the  felicitations  of  a  group  of  engineers  who  had  had  a  bancjuet  the 
evening  Ixjfore.  The  chief  subject  of  their  conversation,  he  said,  was  a 

*'  .\n  expression  of  Osier’s  pleasure  with  the  finished  portrait  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  dated  January  11,  1909,  a  day  or  two  after  the  work 
had  been  completed  (Goodwin,  W.  E. :  William  Osier  and  Howard  A.  Kelly,  “  Physicians, 
Medical  Historians,  Friends,”  Bull.  Hist.  Med.  20:634,  1946).  In  this  letter  he  wrote, 
“By  the  way,  T’s  picture  of  me  is  A-1.  Really,  I  think,  a  first  class  job.  It  will  be  in 
the  Salon,  and  I  will  send  a  photograph.” 

“Cushing,  Life,  vol.  ii,  p.  5. 
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“  iK)rtrait  of  a  man  nobody  knew  by  a  man  that  nobody  knew  ”  and  that 
he  considered  this  to  be  evidence  of  a  real  success  in  art. 

And  Dr.  Hugh  Young,  who  brought  the  artist  and  his  subject  together, 
was  also  to  have  the  oi)iK)rtunity  ot  seeing  at  first  hand  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts.  When  visiting  the  United  States  with  Mrs.  Thomas  (cu.  1911), 
Mr.  Seymour  Thomas  brought  the  jKjrtrait  with  him.  It  was  displayed 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Young  in  Baltimore  on  the  occasitm  of  a 
formal  dinner  to  which  a  number  of  guests  (including  Dr.  William  H. 
i  W'elch)  who  had  known  Osier,  had  been  invited.  It  was  here  that  Dr. 

I'  Welch  reminisced  about  the  experiences  of  the  “  Big  Four  ”  and  Mr. 

Sargent.  Dr.  WYlch  was  amazed  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  no  trouble  with 
Osier,  recalling  that  Sargent  had  had  “  to  scraj)e  off  the  canvas  three 
times  ”  in  order  to  get  a  likeness  that  satisfied  him. 

Subse(|uently,  this  portrait  was  e.xhibited  at  Bendani’s  Gallery  in  New 
I  York  where  a  collection  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  was  put  on  display. 

'  This  jM)rtrait  was  also  e.xhibited.  among  many  other  i>ortraits  and  pic¬ 

tures  by  Mr.  Thomas,  at  the  Los  .\ngeles  Museum  from  January  10  to 
February  10,  1935.'’'*  It  was  more  recently  displayed  in  the  Pasadena 
.Art  Institute,  from  January  12  to  30,  1949.^® 

j  It  is  needless  to  add  that  another  group,  ])erhaps  fewer  in  numl)er  but 

!  more  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor,  have  been  privileged  to  visit  Mr. 

1  Thomas’  studio  at  La  Crescenta,  California,  where  the  pcjrtrait  is  still  to 

;  be  found,  to  sit  in  the  same  chair  in  which  Osier  had  his  |X)rtrait  |)ainted, 

and  to  gaze  reflectively  on  the  cativas  on  which  the  jversonality  of  Osier 
still  lives. 

VI 

“  [A  portrait]  has  been  calletl  the  materialization  of  the  soul.  The  pleasure  we 
derive  from  the  contemplation  of  a  portrait  is  due  to  its  value  as  a  likeness  as  well 
as  to  its  aesthetic  qualities.  .  .  .  But  whatsoever  the  aesthetic  quality  of  a  picture 
may  be.  it  cannot  be  called  a  portrait  unless  it  awakens  in  us  the  feeling  that  we 
are  facing  an  individual  with  his  physical  and  mental  characteristics.” 

— Frederick  Theodore  Weber. 

The  group  of  men  who  once  knew  Osier  as  a  friend  and  associate  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  few.  Most  of  those  who  cherish  his  memory  and 
hope  to  emulate  even  in  a  small  way  his  humanitarian  spirit  and  kindly 

‘•Catalogue  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Museum:  “Portraiture,  1891-1935”  by  S.  Seymour 
Thomas,  January  10  to  February  10,  1935. 

*®  Catalogue  of  the  Pasadena  .Art  Institute :  “  Portraits  by  S.  Seymour  Tliomas," 
January  12th  to  30th,  1949. 
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manner  are  obliged  to  gain  their  impressions  of  the  man  at  second  hand, 
so  to  speak.  In  this  jwrticular  instance  we  have  not  only  the  prcxluct  of 
the  artist’s  talent  which  is  eminently  meritorious,  but  also  his  impression 
of  Osier  which  he  gained  from  his  contact  with  him  during  those  few  weeks 
in  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1908-1909.  And  in  telling  his  story  to  the 
present  writer,  a  number  of  interesting  anecdotes  came  to  light  which 
were  illustrative  of  Osier’s  habits  and  personality 

Perhai)s  the  most  outstanding  of  his  jiersonality  traits  was  his  informal 
good  nature.  During  the  preliminary  discussions  regarding  the  jiortrait 
he  was  as  interested  in  the  project  as  an  adolescent  (and  as  though  he  had 
never  been  through  the  experience  before).  To  him  nothing  was  insig¬ 
nificant  or  trivial  and  his  capacity  enabled  him  to  include  everyone  and 
all  interests  in  his  stride. 

It  is  (juite  remarkable  that  another  of  Osier’s  characteristics — his  love  of 
children — should  have  come  to  light  during  this  short  interval,  particu¬ 
larly  so  since  opjxirtunity  for  contact  with  children  was  so  small.  The 
fact  was  evident,  however,  in  his  frequent  scribbled  notes  to  the  children 
of  his  friends  while  waiting  to  |x)se,  in  his  attentions  to  the  young  son  of 
the  concierge  who  played  about  the  studio,  and  in  his  obvious  devotion 
to  his  son.  It  was  a  trait  that  needed  !)ut  little  stimulus  to  bloom  into  full 
flower. 

Well  known  was  Osier’s  keen  sense  of  humor.  This  was  also  very 
evident  during  his  visits  to  Mr.  Thomas’  studio.  He  saw  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  in  one  of  the  rooms  (“  Lady  in  Brown  ”),  Though  know¬ 
ing  perfectly  well  who  it  was,  he  exclaimed  “  O,  so  this  is  Mrs.  Steinhiel 
(Mrs.  Steinhiel  was  a  famous  murderess  of  that  day  who  had  strangled 
her  artist  husband,  a  mediocre  nc])hew  ot  the  great  Messonier,  but  who 
through  her  charm  had  escaped  serious  punishment) !  I  don’t  wonder  that 
everyone  succumbed  to  such  a  charming  jxirson  as  that !  ” 

Osier  was  quick  in  motion,  but  his  energy  was  under  perfect  control. 
His  were  not  the  restless,  enervating  movements  so  often  seen  in  hyper¬ 
kinetic  individuals.  Not  a  moment  was  wasted.  Even  in  the  course 
of  his  conversations  with  the  artist,  he  often  wrote  short  notes  or  post¬ 
cards  to  his  friends.  He  lived  his  watchword  “  aequanimitas  ”  in  all  his 
activities. 

-Another  feature  that  impressed  the  artist  was  his  penetrating  gaze. 
While  posing,  this  was  particularly  apparent.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Thomas  was  led  to  say,  “  I  feel  that  you  can  look  clear  through  me  and 
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see  the  wall  on  the  other  side.”  This  capacity  is  clearly  evideni  in  the 
portrait  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  catholicity  of  his  interests  was  also  very  obvious.  His  apartment 
was  piled  high  with  books,  many  of  them  having  not  the  slightest  relation 
to  medicine.  He  had  the  great  ability  to  become  immediately  interested 
in  any  subject  brought  up.  This  was  attributed  by  the  artist  to  a  complete 
freedom  from  prejudices  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  Thomas  characterizes  Osier  as  a  truly  great  human  being  with  a 
gift  for  universal  understanding.  And  this  is  about  the  same  conclusion 
which  everyone  else  has  reached. 


vn 

“  To  attain  it  [great  portraiture],  requires  something  of  the  seer  as  well  as  the 
artist,  and  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic  nature  as  well.  A  painter’s  gift  in  inter¬ 
preting  life  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  scope  of  his  sympathies.” 

— Hurll. 

Since  it  apjiears  that  the  Seymour  Thomas  portrait  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  its  subject  and  of  such  of  his  associates  as  have  been  willing 
to  pass  judgment,  it  must  have  the  property  of  being  able  to  pass  to  ]X)s- 
terity  something  of  the  true  Osier.  But  if  the  portrait  is  successful  in 
catching  and  confining  in  even  a  small  way  the  spirit  of  this  accomplished 
physician,  it  must  reflect  as  well  something  of  the  nature  of  the  artist. 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Thomas 
see  in  him  some  of  the  qualities  which  he  so  much  admired  in  Osier. 
Truly  a  gentleman  of  the  old  schcH)l,  whose  courtliness  reflects  st)  well  his 
Southern  ancestry !  A  visit  to  his  studio,  where  he  is  still  actively  jiaint- 
ing  portraits,  though  in  his  eighty-first  year,  is  an  occasion  to  lie  long 
remembered.  Surrounded  by  many  of  his  paintings,  several  of  which  have 
proven  to  be  milestones  in  his  own  professional  career,  he  gives  one  a 
picture  of  the  recent  jiast, — of  Paris,  of  London,  of  New  York,  of  jier- 
sonages  always  imiK>rtant  and  well-known,  with  stories  of  each  worthy  of 
record.  But  not  the  least  of  all  these  personages  is  the  artist  himself,  a 
kind,  sincere,  sympathetic,  courteous  man, — a  man  of  great  achievement, 
of  genuine  success  in  his  own  field.  The  writer’s  only  regret  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  able  to  portray  in  words  on  pajier  the  true  picture  of  the 
man  who  painted  Osier’s  favorite  jxirtrait.  That  this  portrait  must  play 
an  important  role  in  the  true  revelation  of  Osier  in  the  future  is  suggested 
by  a  statement  of  Carlyle,  the  historian : 
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“In  all  my  poor  historical  investigation  it  is  one  of  the  most  pri¬ 
mary  wants  to  procure  a  bodily  likeness  of  the  personage  inquired 
after ;  a  good  portrait,  if  such  exists ;  failing  that  even  an  indifferent, 
if  sincere  one;  in  short  any  representation  which  he  saw  with  his 
eyes  and  which  I  have  never  seen  with  mine.  Often  I  have  found 
the  portrait  superior  in  real  instruction  to  half-a-dozen  written  biog¬ 
raphies,  or  rather,  I  have  found  the  jx^rtrait  was  as  a  small  lighteil 
candle,  by  which  the  biographies  could  for  the  first  time  be  read,  and 
some  human  interpretation  be  made  of  them.*’ 
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“  The  Professor  should  be  a  man  with  wide  sympathies  and  of  trinoc- 
ular  vision.”  This  thought  was  expressed  by  Osier  in  his  address  on 
“  The  Hospital  Unit  in  University  Work.”  ^  The  question  may  well  be 
asked  why  Osier  u.sed  the  word  trinocular;  why  not  binocular  or  stereo¬ 
scopic.  I  Ijelieve  the  answer  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
daily  inspired  by  the  triple  vision  of  medicine  offered  to  him  by  the 
portraits  of  the  three  medical  heroes  which  hung  over  his  mantel-piece 
with  the  following  legends :  Linacre :  Litterae ;  Harvey :  Scientia ;  Syden¬ 
ham:  Praxis. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  collected  works  of  Osier  leaves  one  with  the 
strong  impression  that  to  attain  the  coveted  goal  of  a  Great  Clinician  at 
least  three  requisites  are  essential :  first,  the  spirit  of  a  Linacre  for 
gathering  knowledge  from  original  sources,  impelled  by  a  vigorous  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  learning ;  second,  the  use  of  the  Harveian  la  nouvclle  methode 
of  experimenta  in  addition  to  that  of  experientia  to  avoid  the  pernicious 
habit  of  accepting  knowledge  sanctified  by  authority  alone;  and  third, 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  faculty  for  careful,  accurate 
observations  so  vitally  characteristic  of  Sydenham.  It  will  not  lie  stretch¬ 
ing  the  pia  mater  of  readers  to  remark  that  in  a  significantly  measurable 
degree  the  thinking  and  doing  of  Linacre,  Harvey  and  Sydenham  moulded 
and  guided  the  thinking  and  doing  of  Osier. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  reconstruct  in  brief  the  origin  of  the 
jxjrtrait  panel  of  Osier’s  medical  heroes.  In  August  of  1881  a  great 
international  medical  congress  was  held  in  London,  England.  .Among 
those  attending  this  meeting  from  this  country  were  the  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  D.  Gross  of  Philadelphia  and  his  wife,  Grace  Linzee  Revere  of 
Boston,  whom  he  had  recently  married.  On  one  of  the  days  when  they 
were  the  guests  of  Sir  Henry  .Acland,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Oxford,  Mrs.  Gross  first  saw  the  portrait  panel  of  Linacre.  Harvey  and 
Sydenham  which  hung  over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  library.  Thirteen 
years  later  in  August  1894, — two  years  after  Osier  married  Grace  Revere 
Gross,  the  widow  of  the  former.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross, — they  lK)th 

'William  Osier,  The  Hospital  Unit  in  University  Work,  Lancet.  Lond.,  1911,  i:212. 
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attended  the  British  Medical  Association  meeting  which  was  then  held 
in  Bristol.  This  time  it  was  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Osier  who  had  luncheon  with 
Sir  Henry’  Acland.  Having  adjourned  to  Acland’s  library  Osier  noticed 
the  panel  with  the  three  portraits.  He  was  thrilled  with  delight  and,  as 
Harvey  Cushing  *  remarks,  he  made  such  an  ado  about  it  that  Mrs.  Osier 
subsequently  asked  Sir  Henry  if  they  might  not  be  copied  for  him  as  a 
birthday  present.  This  was  done  and  in  time  the  triumvirate  of  medical 
heroes  came  to  adorn  in  turn  the  mantel  of  Osier’s  library  at  1  West 
Franklin  Street,  Baltimore,  his  library  at  Oxford  and  finally  its  present 
location  over  the  entrance  door  of  the  Bibliotheca  Osleriana  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  Canada.  The  Linacre  was  copied  from  the  picture  by 
Holbein;  Harvey  from  the  painting  by  Cornelius  Jansen  (Janssen)  and 
Sydenham  from  the  one  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  The  originals  of  the  latter 
two  are  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  that  of  Linacre  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

Osier  has  written,  “  There  remains  for  us.  Greater  Britons  of  whatso¬ 
ever  land,  the  bounden  duty  to  cherish  the  best  traditions  of  our  fathers, 
and  particularly  of  the  men  who  gave  to  British  Medicine  its  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  features,  of  the  men,  too,  who  found  for  us  the  light  and  liberty 
of  Greek  thought — Linacre,  Harvey  and  Sydenham,  those  ancient  founts 
of  inspiration  and  models  for  all  time  in  Literature,  Science  and 
Practice.”  * 

Osier:  Exemplar  of  Litterae.  As  already  noted,  the  word  Litterae 
appears  under  the  portrait  of  Linacre  (1460?-! 524).  Linacre  may  be 
considered  the  great  intellectual  grandfather  of  Osier.  For  what — if  not 
a  scholar-physician  and  a  humanist — was  Osier?  The  high,  honorable 
place  held  by  Linacre  in  British  medical  thought  has  now  been  equally 
accorded  to  Osier  in  both  American  and  British  thought.  It  must  be  em¬ 
phasized,  however,  that  for  Osier  the  term  Litterae  had  a  more  expansive 
meaning  since  it  meant  for  him  an  all  embracing  humanity;  an  ideal  of 
educational  progress;  a  power  which  would  encourage  science  and  the 
humanities  to  walk  understandingly  hand  in  hand.  Only  the  intellectual 
infusion  of  the  spirit  of  Linacre  could  have  given  Osier  the  courage  to 
give  his  lecture  on  “  The  Old  Humanities  and  the  New  Science  ”  before 
the  notable  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association.*  Many  cerebral  gray 
cortices  were  tightened  after  that  meeting.  In  the  Silliman  Lectures  of 

’Harvey  CushitiR,  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier.  The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1925,  i:401. 

’William  Osier,  British  Medicine  in  Greater  Britain,  The  Montreal  Medical  Journal, 
September  1897,  p.  18. 

‘The  Old  Humanities  and  the  New  Science,  British  Medical  1919,  ii.  1-7. 
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1913  at  Yale  University,*  Osier  paid  tribute  to  the  medical  humanists  as 
cultivated  gentlemen  with  a  triple  interest — literature,  medicine,  and 
natural  history.  Among  these  gentlemen  he  named,  Leonicenus,  Linacre, 
Caius,  Fuchsius  and  Conrad  Gesner.  As  a  worthy  amateur  medical  his¬ 
torian.  Osier  clearly  recognized  that  the  g^eat  scientific  movement  in 
medicine,  especially  in  anatomy  and  botany,  began  with  the  work  of  such 
scholars  as  Linacre  and  others.  The  litterae  huntaniores,  represented  bv 
Linacre,  revived  the  Greek  methods;  and  the  same  attitude  of  mind, 
according  to  Osier,  should  serve  the  modem  physician  as  an  avocation. 
For  example :  “  When  tired  of  anatomy  refresh  your  mind  with  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes;  after  a  worrying  subject  in  physiology,  turn  to  the 
great  idealists,  to  Shelley  or  Keats  for  consolation;  when  chemistry 
distresses  your  soul,  seek  peace  in  the  great  pacifier,  Shakespeare;  and 
when  the  complications  of  pharmacology  are  unbearable,  ten  minutes  with 
Montaigne  will  lighten  the  burden.  To  the  writings  of  one  old  physician  I 
can  urge  your  closest  attention.  There  have  been,  and  happily,  there  are 
still  in  our  ranks  notable  illustrations  of  the  intimate  relations  between 
medicine  and  literature,  but  in  the  group  of  literary  physicians  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  stands  preeminent.  The  Religio  Medici,  one  of  the  great  English 
classics,  should  be  in  the  hands — in  the  hearts  too — of  every  medical 
student.”  * 

In  summary,  let  us  again  note  that  Osier  contributed  no  small  part  in 
this  country  to  the  point  of  view  that  a  practitioner  needs  culture  as  well 
as  learning  if  he  is  to  play  his  proper  role  as  a  citizen  of  society. 

Osier-.  Exemplar  of  Scientia.  Harvey  (1578-1657),  the  second  picture 
in  the  panel,  is  rightly  placed  between  Linacre  on  his  right  and  Sydenham 
on  his  left.  I  do  not  know  what  the  artist  had  in  mind  when  painting  the 
profiles  of  Harvey  and  Sydenham  but  the  fact  that  they  both  face  Linacre 
may  perhaps,  with  sweet  reasonableness,  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
through  Linacre’s  translations  of  the  original  works  of  Galen,  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Harvey  carried  the  science  of  medicine  to  greater  heights  than  it  had 
ever  been  carried  before  his  time  and,  further,  that  through  Linacre’s 
translation  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  the  great  clinical  practitioner 
Sydenham  brought  to  modern  scientific  medicine  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
observational  and  natural  history  point  of  view  of  disease.  These  three 
physicians  are  as  closely  bound  together  in  their  search  for  truth  as  the 
frame  which  surrounds  their  portraits.  Osier  knew  that  Harvey’s  work 

*  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Medicine.  A  series  of  Lectures  Delivered  at  Yale 
University  on  the  Silliman  Foundation  April  1913.  Yale  University  Press,  1921,  p.  127. 

*  After  Twenty-Five  Years,  Montreal  Medical  Journal,  1899,  XXVIII,  823-33. 


Fig.  1 

Entrance  door  of  the  Hibliotheca  Osleriaiia  at  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada.  The  legend  Inflow  the  iMjrtrait  panel  is : 

Sir  William  Osier,  Hart. 

Born  Bond  Head.  Ontario.  1849 
i^ied  Oxford.  England,  1919 

Pholoyrapli  jurnishcd  throiiyh  the  kindness  of  Dr.  If.  IT.  Francis,  Librarian,  Osier 
Library,  .Montreal,  Canada. 
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had  had  no  special  impact  on  clinical  medicine  jier  se,  except  as  it  related 
to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  and  to  the  iatro-mechanical  school;  he  also 
knew  that  Harvey  had  left  two  directives,  among  others,  for  future  prac¬ 
titioners  of  medicine.  First,  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  Nature  by  way 
of  experiment.  That  Osier  carried  out  this  injunction  is  evidenced  hy  his 
studies  of  entozoa,  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  and  the  parasites  in  the 
blood  of  the  frog;  his  carefully  planned  exiieriments  on  the  jiathology  of 
the  so-called  Pig-Typhoid  and  his  scientific  approach  to  problems  which 
confronted  him  at  the  liedside  were  carried  fuit  in  true  Harveian  method. 
Osier’s  work  on  malaria  jilaces  him  as  a  first  rank  investigator.  The 
following  ({notations  from  his  i)a|x*r  “  On  PhagcKytes  ”  is  pertinent :  “  I 
know  of  nothing  which  illustrates  lietter  the  remarkable  amoelK)id  projier- 
ties  of  human  protoplasm  than  a  slide  prepared  from  the  scraping  of  the 
lung  of  a  miner  recently  killed  by  accident  or  dead  of  an  acute  disease. 
Scarcely  a  leucocyte  can  lie  seen  which  has  not  lieen  at  work,  and  m.'iny  of 
the  larger  cells  have  the  protoplasm  stuffed  to  the  full  with  carlK)n  grains. 
Only  in  the  work  of  the  {xind  amoebae  preying  amongst  desmids,  diatoms, 
and  algae  can  we  see  such  lietter  illustrations  of  active  w'ork.  .  .  .  With 
the  relations  of  phagocytes  to  bacteria,  I  have  had  so  little  practical  exper¬ 
ience  that  I  hesitate  to  express  any  jxisitive  conviction  on  the  ({uestion, 
but  I  have,  for  nearly  three  years,  lx?en  working  at  a  problem  identical 
in  all  its  relations,  but  in  which  the  parasitic  liodies  belong  to  a  higher 
class  of  organisms.  I  refer  to  malaria,  and  to  the  haematozoa  which  occur 
in  the  blood  of  this  disease.  .  .  .  Perhaps  lietter  than  any  one  else.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  extend  sympathy  to  the  sceptic,  as  until  ample  material  came 
to  hand  in  1886  I  was  among  those  who  looked  uixm  the  work  of  Laveran 
with  extreme  incredulity.  .  .  .  Richard,  in  France;  Marchiafava  and 
Celli.  Golgi  and  his  pupils  in  Italy;  Sternlierg,  Councilman,  James, 
Shattuck  and  myself  in  this  country;  and  Vandyke  Carter  in  India, 
working  far  apart,  have  all  practically  confirmed,  with  minor  modifications 
and  amplifications,  Laveran’s  observations.”  ^ 

Harvey’s  second  directive  exhorts  his  medical  practitioners  “  for  the 
honour  of  the  profession  to  continue  in  mutual  love  and  affection  .  .  . 
remembering  that  Concordia  res  parvac  crcscunt,  dtscordia  magnac  dila- 
buntur.”  *  This  Latin  quotation  is  infrequently  mentioned  and  yet  it 

'  On  Phagocytes,  The  Medical  News,  N.  Y.,  .\pril  13  and  20,  1889. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Laveran’s  Discoveries,  The  Medical  Nck'S,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23, 
1895. 

-\n  Investigation  into  the  Parasites  in  the  Pork  supply  of  Montreal,  Canad.  Med.  & 
Surg.  J.,  Jan.  1883,  1-14. 

*  Harvey  Cushing,  The  Lijc  of  Sir  William  Osier.  The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1925,  ii ;  62. 
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seems  to  me  that  this  thought  must  have  influenced  Osier  in  writing  his 
essays  on  “  Aequanimitas  ”  and  on  “  Unity,  Peace  and  Concord.”  As  a 
Harveian  disciple.  Osier  believed  that  disease  is  an  experiment,  and  the 
earthly  machine  is  a  culture  medium,  a  test  tube  and  a  retort —  the 
external  agents,  the  medium  and  the  reaction  constituting  the  factors.  As  a 
skilled  pathologist,  who  presented  vivid  descriptions  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  disease  in  a  way  unusual  for  a  clinician  he  wrote :  ”  as  is  our  pathology 
so  is  our  practice ;  what  the  pathologist  thinks  today  the  physician  does 
tomorrow.”  *  Harvey  too  understood  the  value  of  post-mortem  examin¬ 
ations  and  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  Harvey  on  Osier  by  quoting  part 
of  a  letter  dated  1649,  addressed  to  John  Riolan:  “  I  intend  putting  to 
press  my  Medical  Anatomy  not  with  the  purpose,  like  Riolanus,  of 
indicating  the  seats  of  diseases  from  the  bodies  of  healthy  subjects,  and 
discussing  the  several  diseases  that  make  their  appearance  there,  according 
to  the  views  which  others  have  entertained  of  them ;  but  that  I  may  relate 
from  the  many  dissections  I  have  made  of  the  bodies  of  |)ersons  diseased, 
worn  out  by  serious  and  strange  affections,  how  and  in  what  way  the 
internal  organs  were  changed  in  their  situation,  size,  structure,  figure, 
consistency,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  from  their  natural  forms  and 
appearances,  such  as  they  are  usually  described  by  anatomists ;  and  in  what 
various  and  remarkable  ways  they  were  affected.  For  even  as  the  dis¬ 
section  of  healthy  and  well-constituted  bodies  contributes  essentially  to 
the  advancement  of  philosophy  and  sound  physiology,  so  does  the  in¬ 
spection  of  diseased  and  cachectic  subjects  powerfully  assist  philosophical 
pathology  . . .  pathology  then  stands  out  more  clearly;  and  from  pathology 
the  use  and  art  of  healing,  as  well  as  occasions  for  the  discovery  of  many 
new  remedies,  are  perceived.  Nor  can  any  one  readily  imagine  how 
extensively  internal  organs  are  altered  in  diseases,  especially  chronic 
diseases.  So  that  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  examination  of  a  single  body 
of  one  who  has  died  of  tabes  or  some  other  disease  of  long  standing,  or 
poisonous  nature,  is  of  more  service  to  medicine  than  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  ten  men  who  have  been  hanged.” 

Osier:  Exemplar  of  Praxis.  The  last  figure  of  the  portrait  panel  is 
that  of  Sydenham  (1624-1689),  the  English  Hippocrates.  He  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  intellectual  father  of  Osier,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 

‘William  Osier,  Treatment  of  Disease,  Brit.  Med.  J.,  1909,  ii:  185. 

—The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Experiment  in  Medicine,  Trans.  Congress  Am.  Phys.  & 
Surg.,  1907,  VII.  1-8. 

“Tfce  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  With  an  Introduction  by  E.  A.  Parkyn.  Everyman’s 
Library.  London  1906.  The  First  Disquisition  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  addressed 
to  Jo.  Riolan,  pp.  111-112. 
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representative  type  of  the  Great  Clinician.  Threaded  through  Osier’s 
efforts  to  advance  the  practice  of  medicine,  one  finds  the  three  desiderata 
laid  down  by  Sydenham  in  the  seventeenth  century.  First,  there  must  be 
a  history  of  disease,  graphic  and  natural  in  its  presentation ;  second,  there 
must  be  a  Praxis  or  Methodus  of  a  regular  and  exact  nature;  and  third, 
there  must  be  the  effort  to  discover  specific  remedies.  In  laying  down 
these  desiderata,  Sydenham  made  known  his  contempt  for  hypotheses  and 
philosophical  systems  and  came  to  use  the  term  Praxis  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  mere  theory  of  disease.  Perhaps  he  followed  the  Aristotelian 
idea  that  it  is  not  Gnosis  but  Praxis  which  must  be  the  fruit  of  one’s 
endeavors.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Osier’s  Magnum  Opus,  The  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  was  weak  in  therapeutics.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  we  may  see  how  Osier’s  thinking  stems  from  Sydenham  by 
quoting  from  the  Preface  to  the  third  edition  of  Sydenham’s  Works, 
“  Whoever  expects  a  great  mass  of  remedies  and  formulae  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  will  be  disappointed.  The  physician  must  apply  these  according 
to  circumstances  and  his  discretion.  True  medicine  consists  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  real  indications  rather  than  in  the  excogitation  of  remedies. 
One  objection  against  me  will  be  made  by  the  vulgar  and  unthinking  only 
— viz.,  that  of  having  renounced  the  proper  pomp  of  physic,  and  of  having 
recommended  medicines  so  plain  and  simple  as  not  to  be  reducible  to  the 
Materia  Medica.”  “  Osier  recognized  that  Sydenham’s  strength  lay  in 
his  sceptical  attitude  and  he  also  knew  that  Sydenham  remained  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  work  of  his  contemporaries,  Robert  Boyle  and  John 
Locke ;  that  he  never  got  to  the  ‘  seats  and  causes  of  disease  ’  but  was 
content  to  remain  the  great  portrayer  of  the  objective  features  of  disease. 
Osier  further  recognized  the  fact  that  Sydenham,  in  spite  of  his  direct 
emphasis  on  the  natural  history  of  disease  as  the  proper  basis  for  a 
rational  treatment  of  disease,  was  led  astray  by  too  great  a  belief  in  the 
epidemic  constitution  and  by  his  failure  to  use  the  methods  of  Harvey  in 
the  way  of  experiment  and  post  mortem  observations.  Such  careful  think¬ 
ing  was  a  mark  of  Osier’s  liberal  spirit  and  honest  mind. 

Osier :  Exemplar  of  Doctrina.  It  was  Harvey  Cushing  who  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  future  paneled  portraits  of  Linacre,  Harvey  and 
Sydenham  could  include  Osier  himself  with  the  addition  of  Doctrina  in  its 
legend.  Osier’s  teaching  in  the  clinic  identifies  him  as  a  direct  descendant 
of  these  three  physicians  for  it  was  in  the  clinics  that  he  exhibited  his 

**  The  Works  of  Thomas  Sydenham,  M.  D.  Translated  from  the  Latin  Edition  by  Dr. 
Greenhill  by  R.  G.  Latham.  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1848,  p.  24. 

Harvey  Cushing,  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier,  i :  444. 
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humanism,  method  and  practice.  He  held  fervently  to  the  idea  that  free¬ 
dom  of  instruction  and  freedom  of  study  was  a  sine  qua  non  for  a  univer¬ 
sity.  His  outlook  was  so  broad  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  declare  which 
was  the  more  important  mind — the  hypermetropic,  wide-vision  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  Darwin  or  Spencer  or  the  concentrated  penetrating  vision  of  a 
Vesalius,  Harvey  or  Pasteur.  He  believed  that  the  clinician  who  spends 
two  hours  with  a  group  of  students  at  a  section  has  a  place  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  the  man  who  is  chasing  the  secret  of  anaphylaxis.  He  argued 
that  teachers  and  students  alike  are  seekers  of  the  truth  only  at  different 
levels.  Students  were  expected  to  have  the  conviction  that  hospital  work 
was  their  life’s  work,  not  just  medical  work.  We  recall  Osier’s  self  styled 
epitaph :  “  Here  lies  the  man  who  admitted  students  to  the  ward.”  As  a 
teacher.  Osier’s  congenital  bias  was  toward  the  idealist  Plato  although  the 
ares  of  the  world  drove  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Stagirite.  It  was  his 
idealism  which  sought  out  and  advised  the  doctrinal  pursuit  of  Plato’s  three 
great  lessons  of  life — learn  to  consume  your  smoke,  make  the  lives  of  others 
happier  and  fulfill  the  higher  life  by  love,  i.  e.  charity.  Student-practitioners 
were  told  to  use  a  note-book,  a  library,  and  to  carry  out  a  quinquennial 
brain-dusting  every  five  years  by  going  back  to  the  hospital  or  back  to  the 
laboratory.  Osier  urged  universities  to  assume  adequate  responsibilities  in 
the  teaching  and  the  research  carried  on  in  hospitals;  he  focused  the 
attention  of  hospital  authorities  on  the  need  for  clinical  laboratories  in 
charge  of  men  who  were  themselves  thinkers  and  doers,  clinicians  in  close 
touch  with  physiology,  pathology,  and  chemistry  and  who  were  prepared 
to  transfer  to  the  wards  the  knowledge  of  the  laboratory.  The  question 
of  whole-time  clinicians  met  with  frank  resistance  at  first,  for  Osier 
feared  there  might  be  the  danger  of  the  evolution  throughout  the  country 
of  a  set  of  clinical  prigs,  the  boundary  of  whose  horizon  would  be  the 
laboratory,  and  whose  only  human  interest  would  be  research ;  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  ardent  souls  that  aspired  to  such  positions  might  be 
more  at  home  in  research  institutes.  However,  he  was  quick  to  add  that 
he  mistrusted  his  judgement  in  this  matter  for  it  was  a  problem  for  the 
young  men  and  the  future.  Later,  as  Florence  Sabin  **  points  out.  Osier 
urged  the  appointment  of  ‘  whole-time  heads  of  clinics  ’  and  of  assistants 

”  William  Osier,  The  Medical  Clinic.  A  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast.  Brit.  Med.  /., 
Jan.  3.  1914,  pp.  10-16. 

— Whole-Time  Clinical  Professors  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  Brit.  Med.  /., 
November  8,  1913,  p.  1255. 

“Florence  Rena  Sabin,  Franklin  Paine  Mall — Anatomist.  The  Story  of  a  Mind. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1934,  pp.  119;  252-53;  269-271, 
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‘  whole  or  part  time,’  realizing  that  in  many  clinics  there  were  soon  to  be 
full-time  teachers.  The  genius  of  Osier  will  always  shine  at  Hopkins 
University  for  having  created  an  upper  resident  staff,  for  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  British  system  of  clinical  clerks  and  for  the  establishment  of 
laboratories  as  integral  parts  of  the  clinic. 

In  conclusion :  Osier’s  matchless  humanity,  his  arresting  relevancy  of 
apt  quotation,  his  moral  sublimity  and  intellectual  integrity,  may  be 
captured,  in  part,  in  these  words  of  his :  “  In  estimating  the  position  of 
Israel  in  the  human  values,  we  must  remember  that  the  quest  of  righteous¬ 
ness  is  Oriental,  the  quest  for  knowledge  Occidental.  With  the  great 
prophets  of  the  East — Moses,  Isaiah,  Mahomet — ^the  word  was,  ‘  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  ’ ;  with  the  great  seers  of  the  West,  from  Thales  and 
Aristotle  to  Archimedes  and  Lucretius,  it  was.  ‘What  says  Nature?’. 
They  illustrate  two  opposite  views  of  man  and  his  destiny — in  one  he  is  an 
angelus  sepultus  in  a  muddy  vesture  of  decay ;  in  the  other,  he  is  the  ‘  young 
light-hearted  master  ’  of  the  world,  in  it  to  know  it,  and  by  knowing  to 
conquer.  Modem  civilization  is  the  outcome  of  these  two  great  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mind  of  man,  who  to-day  is  mled  in  heart  and  head  by  Israel 
and  by  Greece.  From  the  one  he  has  learned  responsibility  to  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  love  of  his  neighbor,  in  which  are  embraced  both  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets;  from  the  other  he  has  gathered  the  promise  of  Eden 
to  have  dominion  over  the  earth  on  which  he  lives.”  “  Tracing  the  spirit 
of  Osier  back  to  Linacre,  Harvey  and  Sydenham  we  may  well  say  of  him 
as  of  Vesalius :  Vivitur  ingenio,  caetera  mortis  erunt. 


William  Osier,  Men  and  Books,  Canad.  Med.  Ass.  J.,  August,  1914,  IV,  729. 


THE  WILLIAM  OSLER  MEDAL  ESSAY 


A  MEDICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HARRODSBURG  SPRINGS 
C.  A.  VanArsdall 

In  the  medical  annals  of  early  America  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  to  the  historian  is  the  mushrooming  growth  and  popularity  of 
the  watering  place,  long  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  branch 
*  of  medical  practice,  yet  not  merely  of  medical  but  also  of  social  signifi- 
1  cance.  Of  this  latter  aspect  of  the  spa  much  has  been  written  in  lay  periodi¬ 
cals,  obscuring  somewhat  the  basically  therapeutic  nature  of  its  origin. 
Accounts  of  the  history  of  the  medicinal  springs  at  Saratoga  and  of 
j  those  in  Virginia  have  been  written  rather  exhaustively,  but  the  present 

'  paper  will  deal  with  the  rise,  growth,  and  decline  of  a  less  well-known 

I  resort  which  became  known  popularly  as  the  “  Saratoga  of  the  West  ” 

and  which  in  its  heyday  rivalled  the  reputations,  lay  and  medical,  of  the 

(Saratoga  and  Virginia  spas.  This  Saratoga  of  the  West  was  the  Harrods- 
burg  or  Graham’s  Springs,  located  in  the  bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky 
j  at  the  site  of  the  oldest  permanent  English  settlement  west  of  the 

]-  .\lleghanies,  near  the  early  centers  of  medical  education  in  the  west, 

Transylvania  Medical  Department  and  the  schcx)ls  of  Louisville  and 
j  Cincinnati,  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  spot  where  Ephraim  McDowell 

!  performed  the  first  ovariotomy  to  become  the  Father  of  Abdominal 

\  Surgery. 

!  I.  The  Springs  from  their  Discovery  until  1827. 

Concerning  the  discovery  of  the  Harrcxlsburg  Springs,  General  Robert 
McAfee  wrote  in  a  letter  on  November  25,  1845 :  “  The  Harrcxlsburg 
!  Springs  were  first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  a  Methcxiist  clergy- 

I  man,  in  1806,”  ( 1 )  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  married  Thomas  Lincoln 

and  Nancy  Hanks,  the  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  statement  of 
j  fact  by  General  McAfee  seems  to  have  the  forcefulness  of  certainty 
behind  it,  but  Maria  T.  Daviess,  a  local  historian,  wrote  in  1882  of  “  the 
old  Greenville  Springs,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  in  the  close  of  the  last 
I  century  a  group  of  log  cabins  in  which  invalids  who  desired  the  benefit  of 
'  the  water,  lived,  bringing  their  own  furniture  and  supplies  of  fcxxl.”  (2) 

I  However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  recognition  of  the 

medicinal  properties  of  the  water  occurred  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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The  first  settlement  at  Harrodsburg  had  been  in  1774  and  the  log  cabin 
stockade  of  the  pioneer  settlers  had  hardly  given  way  to  the  Georgian 
homes  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  before  D.  Jennings  announced  in 
April,  1808,  that  after  June  first  he  would  be  able  “  to  accommodate  any 
number  of  boarders  who  may  choose  to  call  on  him  ”  and  further  stated 
that  “  the  water  is  free  to  all  that  may  board  on  the  premises  or  rent 
cabbins.’*’  During  this  season  over  1500  persons  are  reputed  to  have 
visited  the  springs,  including  “  some  of  the  most  efficient  physicians  of 
the  Western  Country,”  and  to  have  ”  attested  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters.”  (3,  4,  5)  This  first  establishment  was  at  the  Greenville  Springs, 
one  of  the  Harrodsburg  Springs  group  though  at  some  distance  from  the 
rest,  located  on  land  subsequently  held  by  the  Greenville  Female  Academy, 
Daughters  and  Beaumont  Colleges,  and  Beaumont  Inn. 

The  establishment  changed  hands  in  1809,  passing  to  Tobias  Eastland, 
who  announced  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette  of  May  16,  1809,  the  erection  of 
several  new  buildings  and  the  addition  of  stable  space  sufficient  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  animals  of  a  hundred  more  guests.  (5) 

From  Eastland  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Palmer 
in  1812,  being  considerably  improved  by  the  construction  of  new  bathing 
houses  in  addition  to  the  ballroom  already  present  with  the  “  best  band 
of  music  engaged  to  attend.”  Baths  “  warm  and  cold  ”  were  available 
according  to  the  notice  published  by  the  owners  in  the  Kentucky  Reporter 
of  June  3,  1818.  (6)  The  property  remained  in  the  possession  of  Palmer 
until  1819  and  was  a  “  place  of  considerable  resort  ”  according  to  N.  M. 
Ludlow,  an  actor  of  the  time  who  described  the  social  life  there  in  his 
book.  Dramatic  Life  as  I  Found  It,  and  noted  that  “  dissipation  and 
extravagance  is  not  carried  to  any  extent  in  this  fashionable  watering- 
place.”  (3,  7) 

In  the  year  1819  the  property  was  sold  again,  this  time  to  H.  Munday 
and  John  Hanna  who  added  ‘‘  a  large  and  commodious  dining  and  Ball 
room  and  a  Theatre” (8)  plus  more  cottages  and  a  ”  Pleasure-garden.” 
It  is  evident  that  the  Greenville  Springs  property  was  growing  in  value 
and  popularity  with  each  change  of  hands,  as  the  recorded  price  for  the 
tract  of  227  acres  is  recorded  in  the  deed  books  of  the  day  as  increasing 
from  a  value  of  $2500  in  1807  to  $13,000  when  it  was  bought  by 
Munday  and  Hanna  in  1819.  (9) 

Early  in  the  twenties  the  proprietorship  passed  to  Amos  Edwards  and 
Dr.  Daniel  M.  Heard,  ”  a  hydropathic  physician.”  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  any  medical  supervision  of  any  sort  for  the  use  of  the  water.  The 
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advertisements  in  the  press  of  Lexington  proclaimed  that  the  waters  were 
able  to  “  renovate  both  body  and  mind  ”  and  produce  “  an  exhilarating 
effect  upon  a  feeble  constitution  when  taken  in  any  considerable 
quantity.”  (3,  10,  11)  According  to  the  proprietors,  who  described  the 
water  as  “  Nature’s  benign  remedy  prepared  by  her  own  hand,”  “  there 
are  not  many  diseases  to  which  the  human  family  are  incident  but  what 
may  be  radically  relieved  or  greatly  palliated  by  the  use  of  the 
water.”(ll,  12)  The  obviously  fraudulent  claims  made  by  Heard  and 
Edwards  proclaim  them  to  have  been  adherents  of  the  more  quackish 
element  of  the  hydropathic  school.  The  status  of  hydropathy  at  this 
time  was  not  that  of  a  full-fledged  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  as 
may  be  judged  from  statements  by  Dr.  Forbes,  in  a  volume  edited  by 
Roland  S.  Houghton,  M.  D.,  a  lecturer  on  hydropathy  from  New  York 
who  later  directed  the  treatments  at  the  Harrodsburg  Spring.  Dr.  Forbes 
pointed  out  the  non-medical  origin  of  the  water  cure,  its  “  somewhat 
equivocal  reputation,”  and  the  absurd  claims  made  of  its  value  as  a 
panacea  which  “  have  caused  the  medical  profession  to  treat  it  with 
contempt.”  (13)  At  any  rate,  the  success  of  the  establishment  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  its  support  by  the  people  of  the  area.  It  is  said  that  there  were 
accomodations  for  three  hundred  persons  throughout  the  watering  season 
which  extended  from  June  to  September. 

Simultaneously  there  flourished  a  less  pretentious  institution  evidently 
inspired  by  the  success  of  its  companion  spring.  This  resort  was  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  group  of  springs  known  as  the  Harrodsburg  Springs,  at 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  distance  from  the  Greenville  Springs.  This  group 
of  four  or  five  fountains  issued  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other  and 
were  of  similar  composition,  being  known  also  as  the  Saloon  Springs. 
They  were  owned  by  Captain  David  Sutton  and  managed  for  him  by  John 
Chiles,  who  advertised  his  “  extensive  range  of  cool  and  pleasant  rooms  ” 
and  his  table,  bar,  and  stable  which  were  “  without  objection.”  (14) 

In  1823,  Daniel  Drake,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  later  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Transylvania  University  and  well- 
known  both  for  his  book  The  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of 
North  America  as  well  as  for  his  sensitive  though  brilliant  character, 
which  caused  his  frequent  resignations  and  accessions  to  professorial  posts 
and  earned  him  the  title  of  the  “  stormy  petrel  ”  of  medicine  of  that  time, 
visited  the  Harrodsburg,  Saloon,  or  Sutton’s  Springs.  (14)  In  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Dr.  Robert  Best  who  was  then  adjunct  to  the  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Transylvania,  he  made  a  qualitative  analysis  of  the  water. 
This  he  reported  in  June,  1828,  in  the  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and 
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Physical  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  editor.  The  article,  “  Notice  of  the 
Principal  Mineral  Springs  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,”  included  a  sensible 
general  treatise  on  the  uses  of  mineral  waters,  urging  careful  choice  of 
the  spring,  suitable  to  the  malady,  with  observance  of  temperate  habits 
during  the  stay  at  the  resort.  He  further  urged  “  that  the  patient  should 
remain  longer  than  is  usual.  Of  all  men,  the  Anglo-American  is  perhaps 
the  most  impatient.  He  arrives  at  a  watering  place,  and  like  a  thirsty 
animal,  obedient  only  to  his  sensations,  proceeds  to  drench  himself.  In 
a  week,  he  decides  that  the  waters  can  do  him  no  good,  falls  into  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  everything  about  him,  and  repairs  to  another  spring,  or 
returns  home  in  regret,  at  his  expenditure  of  strength  and  money.” 

Dr.  Drake  concluded  his  general  remarks  with  a  statement  which 
recalls  the  day  when  ”  a  puke  and  a  purge  ”  were  employed  in  most  of 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir :  ”  There  are  physicians  who  estimate  the 
value  of  their  interference  by  the  bulk  and  number  of  their  boluses;  and 
any  spring  not  absolutely  impregnated  with  arsenic,  would  prove  a 
fountain  of  health  to  all  whom  it  might  extricate  from  such  keeping.” 

Dr.  Drake’s  account  of  the  springs,  containing  his  first  analysis  of  the 
waters,  is  of  considerable  interest  and  will  be  quoted  almost  in  full; 

The  springs.  These  are  four  or  five  in  number.  They  burst  out  near  the  summit 
of  the  ridges  on  which  the  village  of  Harrodsburg  is  built.  The  mass  of  these  ridges 
is  composed  of  lime-stone,  much  of  which  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  impregnated  with 
magnesia.  All  the  springs  afford  water  essentially  of  the  same  composition,  though 
the  proprietors  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  them,  as  presenting  some  variety  in  their 
qualities  and  effects.  None  of  the  veins  are  large.  They  have  no  g^aseous  impreg¬ 
nation,  and  consequently  do  not  sparkle.  Their  temperature  is  that  of  other  springs, 
not  more  copious,  in  the  same  latitude — about  58°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  water  from  one  of  them,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Sutton,  has  been  examined  with 
some  care  by  Dr.  Best  and  myself.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  experiments 
made,  and  the  results  obtained ;  which  although  not  so  rigorous  and  comprehensive, 
as  to  constitute  a  perfect  analysis,  will  convey  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  all  the  fountains. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

1.  Prussiate  of  potash  and  infusion  of  galls  produced  a  slight  discoloration,  both 
before  and  after  boiling. 

2.  Nitric  acid  occasioned  no  change,  nor  effervescence. 

3.  Oxalic  acid  produced  an  obvious  and  diffused  whiteness,  which  appeared 
slowly,  and  the  same  effect  occurred  after  boiling. 

4.  Acetate  of  lead  threw  down  a  copious  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

5.  Nitrate  of  silver  produced  the  same  kind  of  precipitate,  soluble  in  the  same 
acid  and  also  in  ammonia. 

6.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  caused  a  slight  whiteness;  and  upon  the  addition 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  a  copious  white  precipitate  ensued. 
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7.  One  thousand  grains  of  the  water,  evaporated,  left  a  residuum  of  dry  white 
matter,  which,  when  apparently  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  weighed 
twelve  grains.  During  the  evaporation  a  slight  pellicle  formed  on  the  surface. 

8.  A  portion  of  the  residuum  afforded  an  effervescence  with  several  acids,  and 
K-as  wholly  soluble,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

9.  Of  this  effervescent  portion,  nearly  the  whole  was  found  to  be  soluble  in 
solpburir  acid.  The  remainder  was  probably  lime ;  which,  united  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  would  remain  undissolved.  From  this  solution,  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda  threw  down  a  copious  white  precipitate. 

10.  One  thousand  grains  of  the  water  were  evaporated  to  one  half.  Lime  water 
was  then  added,  which  produced  a  turbidness.  The  liquor  was  filtrated.  Oxalic 
acid  was  then  added  to  it,  and  occasioned  a  precipitate.  It  was  filtered  again,  and 
concentrated  still  further.  Acetate  of  barytes  was  then  added,  (not  in  excess)  and 
produced  a  copious  white  precipitate.  The  solution  was  finally  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  and  heat  enough  applied  to  decompose  and  drive  off  the  acetic  acid.  The 
residuum,  dissolved  in  water,  changed  the  vegetable  blues  to  green. 

Conclusions : 

This  water,  it  would  seem,  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  salts: 

1.  Sulphate  magnesia,  in  large  quantities.  This  is  the  characteristic  ingredient. 

2.  Carbonate  magnesia,  in  a  small  quantity. 

3.  Sulphate  of  Soda  do. 

4.  Sulphate  of  Lime  do. 

5.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  in  minute  do. 

6.  Iron,  (probably  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate,)  a  trace. 

7.  A  minute  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  I  ascertained  by  experiments 
made  at  the  spring  itself. 

From  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  the  water  of  the  Harrodsburg  Springs  are 
analogous,  in  the  materials  which  they  hold  in  solution,  to  the  celebrated  Seidlitz 
Fountain  of  Bohemia.  Their  predominant  ingredient  is  sulphate  of  magnesia  or 
Epsom-salt:  though  the  other  matter  which  they  contain,  especially  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  small  as  is  its  quantity,  may  contribute  to  their  beneficial  effects. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  necessary  to  a  full  expose  of  their  therapeutick 
powers,  but  that  these  are  so  great  as  justly  to  place  them  at  the  head  of  all  the 
known  mineral  springs  in  the  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  I  have  no  doubt. 

The  cases  to  which  they  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  adapted,  are  chronic  inflam¬ 
mations  and  obstructions  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  Thus,  they  are  eminently 
serviceable  in  such  cases  of  dyspepsia  as  are  attended  with  subacute  gastritis;  in 
almost  every  kind  of  hepatic  disorder,  except  when  the  liver  is  indurated,  and 
consequently,  incurable ;  and  in  constipation,  so  constant  an  attendee  on  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  liver.  They  are  almost  equally  beneficial  in  chronic  inflammations 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  system— especially  of  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes. 
In  tonic  dropsies,  in  rheumatism,  and  in  various  affections  of  the  periosteum  from 
febrile  metastases,  from  syphilis,  and  mercury,  they  have  often  effected  a  cure,  when 
other  means  had  failed.  In  several  urinary  disorders  they  have  done  equal  good. 
In  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin  they  have  also  been  found  useful,  when  the  patient 
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has  been  subjected  to  a  regimen  that  has  determined  them  to  the  surface.  In 
pulmonary  complaints  they  have  been  found  serviceable ;  but  not  in  the  same  degree 
as  in  disorders  of  the  abdominal  organs;  and  their  use  in  those  maladies  requires 
discrimination.  In  chronic  pleurisy  and  the  early  stages  of  subacute  bronchitis,  they 
have  performed  cures;  but  in  vomica,  tuberculous  suppurations,  and  hepatization 
of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  they  are  injurious  and  if  persevered  in,  may  even  prove 
fatal.  When  they  have  rendered  occasional  assistance  in  the  affections,  it  was 
chiefly  by  correcting  a  morbid  condition  of  the  digestive  functions,  so  often 
associated  with  them.  In  sick  headache  they  occasionally  do  good;  but  many  rasts 
of  that  obstinate  malady  are  attended  with  such  an  enervated  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  that  their  sedative  operation  becomes  prejudicial. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  other  examples  of  their  e65cacy.  The  principle 
upon  which  they  should  be  prescribed  is  obvious.  Reducing  the  power  of  the  heart 
and  acting  as  a  diuretic,  cathartic,  and  sudorific,  they  are  adapted  to  almost  every 
case  of  inflammatory  disease;  while  they  are,  contraindicated,  in  most  organic 
laesions,  in  exhausted  states  of  the  system  from  profuse  discharges  of  every  kind; 
and  in  all  cases  of  broken  up  and  ruined  constitution.  Of  temperaments,  the 
sanguineous  and  bilious  bear  them  best.  To  the  nervous  and  phlegmatic  they  are 
generally  useless,  not  infrequently  offensive,  and  sometimes  almost  pernicious. 

I  have  already  indicated  their  modus  operandi.  Their  influence  on  the  circulation 
is,  I  believe,  invariably  that  of  a  refrigerant  and  sedative.  Their  action  on  the 
kidneys  is,  in  general,  that  of  a  powerful  diuretic,  in  which  the  water  itself,  no 
doubt,  performs  an  important,  though  not  exclusive  part.  In  the  majority  of 
persons,  they,  also,  operate  on  the  bowels,  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic;  but  those 
who  are  strongly  inclined  to  constipation,  or  experience,  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
their  diuretic  influence,  occasionally  find  it  necessary  to  add  to  them  a  portion  of 
the  salts,  which  are  prepared  by  evaporating  the  water,  and  are  kept  at  the  springs 
for  that  purpose.  To  determine  them  upon  the  skin,  they  should  be  taken,  chiefly 
at  night;  the  patient  lying  in  bed,  with  the  surface  of  his  body  closely,  but  thinly 
covered.  (15) 

In  spite  of  the  extravagant  claims  made  by  previous  owners  of  the 
springs,  it  is  evident  that  their  present  recognition  as  efficacious  by  a  man 
of  excellent  medical  reputation  could  indicate  only  their  general  acceptance 
as  an  honorable  adjunct  to  the  practice  of  therapy.  Indeed,  in  those  days 
the  general  medical  profession  accepted  the  use  of  mineral  water  and  baths 
as  valuable  when  sensibly  applied  to  selected  cases;  but  the  exploitation 
and  excessive  claims  by  charlatans  caused  the  regular  practitioner  to  look 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  the  hydropathist. 

That  their  medical  reputation  was  growing  is  borne  out  by  a  passage 
from  Timothy  Flint’s  Geography  and  History  of  the  Western  Country 
published  in  1827: 

The  medicinal  springs  which  is  far  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  this  State 
(Kentucky)  is  that  near  Harrodsburg.  The  water  has  a  slight  sweetish  and 
styptic  taste.  It  contains  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  probably  a  slight  impregnation 
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of  arsenic.  There  are  fine  accommodations  for  invalids.  The  situation  is  healthy 
and  delightful ;  and  in  the  summer,  it  has  become  a  great  and  fashionable  resort 
for  invalids  from  this  and  the  neighboring  states.  The  waters  are  found  to  be 
salutary  in  affections  of  the  liver,  in  dyspeptic  and  chronic  complaints ;  and  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  few  springs  where  the  waters  are  really  a  salutary  and 
efficient  remedy  for  the  cases  to  which  they  are  suited.  (16) 

In  1831,  John  Bell’s  treatise  On  Baths  and  Mineral  Waters  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia.  This  included  much  material  published  earlier 
under  the  same  title  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Sciences  concerning  the  mineral  waters  of  Europe  and  the  general 
uses  of  baths  and  mineral  springs,  and  in  addition  included  accounts  of  a 
number  of  the  mineral  springs  of  the  United  States,  some  from  personal 
experiences  and  investigation  and  some  collected  by  correspondence  with 
persons  familiar  with  their  properties. ( 17,  18)  In  the  second  portion  of 
his  work.  Dr.  Bell  dealt  with  the  chemical  composition  and  properties  of 
mineral  springs  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  included  a  section 
dealing  with  the  Harrodsburg  Springs.  Whether  he  visited  the  springs 
personally  or  included  the  account  of  their  composition  and  properties 
merely  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Drake’s  earlier  paper  is  not  known.  There 
are  slight  differences  between  the  analysis  here  stated  and  that  included 
in  Drake’s  paper,  which  either  indicates  that  additional  examination  of 
the  water  was  done  or  that  error  occurred  in  preparing  the  book.  The 
account  as  written  seems  to  describe  the  buildings  as  they  stood  at  Green¬ 
ville  Springs,  rather  than  those  of  Harrodsburg  Springs,  but  perhaps  the 
building  arrangements  were  similar.  At  any  rate,  the  account  with  its 
misspellings  smacks  of  a  second-hand  treatment  of  the  subject : 

The  Harodsburgh  or  Grenville  Springs  of  Kentucky  are  much  resorted  to.  The 
town  of  Harodsburgh  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  great  southern 
road  to  Nashville.  Its  situation  is  pleasant,  the  country  around  being  agreeably 
broken  into  hill  and  dale,  and  for  the  most  part  clear  except  at  intervals  where 
clumps  of  trees  are  planted. 

The  springs  are  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  On  one  side  of  an  extensive  green, 
shaded  with  locust  trees  is  the  principal  house  or  tavern,  on  the  other  is  a  row  of 
cottages  or  cabins  for  the  accommodation,  perhaps  storage  would  be  a  better  word, 
of  families  when  visiting  the  springs. 

The  Harodsburgh  Springs  are  resorted  to  by  many  persons  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  adjoining  country  who  find  additional  inducement  to  visit  this  spot 
on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Lexington,  where  they  can  spend  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  enjoying  the  society  of  the  hospitable  and  intelligent  citizens  of  that  town. 
The  visitors  from  the  latter  place  are  also  said  to  resort  to  the  springs  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  During  the  present  season 
the  concourse  of  persons  is  very  considerable. 
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The  chief  spring  is  in  a  hollow  of  the  garden.  The  water  flows  in  small  quantity. 

It  holds  in  solution  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  carbonates  of  magnesia  and 
iron,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  In  taste  it  resembles  a  weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts 
with  a  slight  chalybeate  impregnation. 

To  those  whose  bodies  have  been  enfeebled  and  their  digestion  impaired  by  the 
exhausting  heats  and  impure  air  of  the  low  grounds  of  the  Southern  Country, 
drinking  the  water  of  these  springs  will  afford  great  relief.  As  an  alterative,  its 
judicious  use,  alternating  with  some  mild  laxative,  will  be  of  manifest  utility  in 
engorgements  and  obstructions,  as  well  of  the  abdominal  viscera  as  of  the  lungs, 
especially  where  the  scrofulous  diathesis  prevails.  (18) 

The  ten  year  period  from  1823  to  1833  was  one  in  which  the  medical 
properties  of  the  springs  were  belatedly  acknowledged  by  the  medical 
profession,  after  their  earlier  acceptance  by  the  laity.  The  papers  of  Drake 
and  Best,  of  Yandell,  of  Bell,  and  the  account  written  by  Timothy  Flint 
all  appeared  within  this  short  interval,  and.  substantiating  one  another  in  f 
their  statement  of  the  usefulness  of  the  fountains,  allowed  the  proprietors  ! 
to  make  their  advertisements  under  the  aegis  of  science  as  well  as  of 
I>opularity.  ij 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  mere  advantages  of  the  water  itself  did  [ 
not  explain  fully  its  popularity  with  the  health-seeker.  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis,  a  writer  of  some  note  in  those  ante-bellum  days,  visited  Harrods- 
burg  Springs,  spent  the  month  of  June.  1852,  there  under  the  treatment, 
and  commented  wisely  upon  the  “  general  Siamese  between  hydropathy  \ 
and  watering-place.”  ! 

Few  belles  have  papas  and  mammas  of  undamaged  constitutions.  Few  flaunt  in 
lace  in  the  evening,  who  would  not  be  fairer  as  well  as  healthier  for  a  ‘  pack  in  the 
wet  sheet  ’  in  the  morning.  Those  who  have  made  a  fortune  usually  have  a  sore  I 

need  of  renovating  juices  to  enjoy  it.  The  summer  demand  for  health  and  pleasure  f 

will  so  combine  the  family  inclinations  as  to  bring  old  and  young  to  the  same  place,  | 

if  that  place  furnishes  facilities  for  both.  A  ball-room,  a  water-cure  establishment, 
and  a  good  table,  are  the  three  supplies  to  combine,  for  a  world  that  employs  its 
summer  solstice  to  flirt,  freshen,  and  fatten.  (19) 

Evidence  that  the  proprietors  of  Greenville  Springs  were  not  blind  to 
that  principle  may  be  had  from  a  notice  published  in  1825  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper,  “  There  will  be  a  regular  Theatrical  Company  of  respectable  per¬ 
formers  during  the  watering  season  and  the  best  band  of  music  that  can  be 
procured  will  be  furnished  for  Balls  and  Private  Parties.”  (3,  20) 

II.  Dr.  Christopher  Columbus  Graluim  and  the  Springs  from  1827  | 

to  1852. 

In  1820,  Captain  Sutton’s  daughter,  Theresa,  was  married  to  Dr. 
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Christopher  Columbus  Graham  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  and  soon 
thereafter  Dr.  Graham  became  associated  with  his  father-in-law  in  the 
operation  of  the  Harrodsburg  Springs. (21)  Dr.  Graham,  one  of  the 
earliest  if  not  the  first  graduate  of  the  Transylvania  Medical  Department 
and  therefore  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  had  settled  in  Harrods¬ 
burg  in  1819  after  completing  his  medical  course  under  the  personal 
tutelage  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Dudley,  Kentucky’s  pioneer  lithotomist  just 
returned  from  surgical  training  in  Paris  and  London.  (22,23)  He 
remained  in  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  only  five  years  there,  and 
then  bought  the  springs,  (23)  seeing  in  them  an  opportunity  for  combining 
his  medical  knowledge  with  an  exercise  of  his  outgoing  and  gregarious 
personality.  In  1827,  on  June  4th,  he  purchased  the  207  acres  of  the 
Greenville  Springs  property,  and  the  following  year  the  deed  was  recorded 
for  the  60  to  70  acres  on  which  were  located  the  Harrodsburg  or  Sutton’s 
Springs,  owned  by  his  father-in-law.  (24) 

The  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  note.  Allen,  in  his  History  of  Kentucky,  published  in  1872. 
made  the  dedication  of  his  work  to 

Dr.  Christopher  Graham,  M.  D,,  who  was  born  in  the  wildwoods  of  Kentucky 
five  years  before  it  became  a  state;  who  is  himself  A  Living  History  of 
Kentucky,  and  one  of  the  few  links  now  left  in  the  long  chain  that  binds  the 
present  generation  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  “  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  ” ;  who  is 
the  best  rifle  shot  in  .America,  and  unequalled  as  a  target  shooter ;  and  while  already 
numbered  among  the  most  munificent  benefactors  of  the  state  has  once  more 
evinced  his  liberality  by  the  contribution  of  his  extensive  cabinet  of  natural  history 
to  the  Public  Library  of  Kentucky,  estimated  to  be  worth  $25,000 — ^to  this  man  so 
worthy  of  our  highest  esteem  is  this  book  dedicated  by  the  author.  (25) 

Christopher  Graham  was  born  in  1787,  near  Harrodsburg,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  famous  “  long  hunters.”  His  father  was  of  the  house  of 
Montrose  in  Scotland  and  his  mother  from  Cork,  having  migrated  to 
central  Kentucky  after  the  elder  Graham  had  accompanied  George  Rogers 
Clark  in  his  conquest  of  the  northwest  territory.  He  grew  up  in  the 
woods  and  in  the  association  of  vigorous  men  of  action,  being  acquainted 
with  Boone,  Kenton,  George  Rogers  Clark,  General  James  Ray  and 
Colonel  James  Harrod.  the  age  of  ten  he  carried  his  own  gun  to 
school  and  not  long  after  was  piloting  flatboats  down  the  Mississippi,  a 
trip  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  twenty-two  times.  Of  this  period  he 
wrote  much  later, 

In  my  early  days,  such  things  as  dyspepsia,  gout,  rheumatism,  consumption, 
hysteria,  hypochondria,  and  suicide  were  unknown,  while  all  had  a  relish  for  their 
food  and  for  manly  and  social  enjoyments.  (25) 
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At  the  time  of  declaration  of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  engaged  as  a 
silversmith.  He  became  a  recruiting  sergeant  for  a  company  of  militia, 
and  when  its  dissipated  captain  was  discharged,  became  Captain,  pajing 
the  bounties  necessary  for  recruiting  from  his  own  pocket,  and  quelling 
mutinous  soldiers  by  physical  means  where  necessary.  They  proceeded 
to  Mackinaw,  and  serv'ed  three  years  in  many  encounters.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured  twice,  but  eventually  made  his  escape  while  an 
Indian  captor  slept.  He  proceeded  to  Fort  Erie,  camped  that  winter,  and 
returned  overland  to  Lexington  where  he  was  politely  addressed  by  a 
stranger,  who  said:  “  Young  man,  I  see  you  have  been  in  the  army,”  to 
which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  “  Have  you,”  he  continued.  “  ever 
studied  a  profession,  ”  “  No  sir,”  he  replied.  ”  How  would  you  like  that 
of  medicine?”  “Very  well,”  said  he,  “but  I  have  neither  money  nor 
education  to  carry  me  through.”  “  That  matters  not,”  said  the  stranger, 

“  so  go  home  and  see  your  friends  and  if  you  like,  return  to  Lexington, 
and  inquire  for  Dr.  Dudley,  who  everybody  knows,  and  you  shall  want  for 
neither  education  nor  money.” 

He  did  not  accept  promptly,  but  joined  Mina  at  San  Antonio  in  the  war 
for  Mexican  independence,  later  returning  to  New  Orleans  and  teaching  in 
an  Episcopalian  Girls  School  there.  When  yellow  fever  broke  out.  he 
boarded  a  vessel  for  New  York  where  he  was  quarantined  in  port.  Escap¬ 
ing  the  ship  in  a  small  skiff,  he  reached  shore  and  made  his  way  overland 
largely  on  foot,  via  the  Cumberland  Gap. 

Of  the  events  that  followed  he  wrote  in  his  old  age  the  following  in  a 
letter  to  Doctor  Robert  Peter: 

My  first  knowledge  of  Transylvania  was  (I  think)  in  the  winter  of  1815,  at 
which  time  I  became  a  student  of  my  dear  old  friend  and  teacher,  B.  W.  Dudley, 
who  made  me  all  I  am  by  sending  me  to  the  university  and  supporting  me  up  to  the 
spring  of  T9  at  which  time  I  graduated  and  left  for  Harrodsburg  with  letters  he 
gave  me  that  put  me  into  immediate  business.  I  was  his  first  student,  his  brother 
next.  When  I  became  a  student,  there  w’as  no  chartered  or  public  school  in 
Kentucky  or  west  of  the  mountains,  and  we  few  students  in  Lexington,  went  round 
at  night,  from  shop  to  shop,  in  those  days  socalled,  and  first  induced  Dudley  to  give 
us  a  talk  upon  Anatomy,  Richardson  upon  Midwifery  and  Overton  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Thus  did  we  go  on  for  a  time  till  a  charter  was  obtained  and 
a  regular  organization  was  formed  of  Brown,  Dudley,  Richardson,  and  Overton, 
after  which  Drake,  Caldwell,  and  Cook  came  in  from  time  to  time.  (23) 

A  later  letter  adds  the  following : 

I  was  Dudley’s  favourit  and  well  might  be,  as  I  was  his  only  dependence  in 
procuring  subjects  (cadavers),  and  was  his  demonstrator,  often  dissecting  all 
night,  while  others  were  out  on  pleasure.  This  much  I  well  recollect,  that  I 
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passed  my  examinations  in  the  spring  of  19  and  the  troubles  both  in  the  luiiversity 
and  the  medical  department  causing  vacancies,  Dudley  advised  me  to  get  to  the 
practice  and  wait  till  the  places  were  filled,  when  he  would  send  me  my  diploma, 
which  he  did  I  think  in  22  or  23.  (23) 

In  reference  to  student  life  about  this  time.  Dr.  Graham  wrote : 

Dead  bodies  at  that  day  were  not  articles  of  commerce,  so  we,  the  students,  had 
to  disinter  them,  and  we  had  a  battle  so  published  in  the  newspapers,  at  the  old 
Baptist  Graveyard,  when  taking  up  the  Irishman  that  caused  the  duel  (between 
Dudley  and  Richardson).  We  were  taken  prisoners  by  an  armed  g^rd  and  hauled 
up  to  the  court  house  for  trial,  but  there  was  no  law  to  make  the  dead  private 
property  so  the  declaration  of  Scripture  that  from  dust  we  came  and  tmto  dust  we 
nnist  return  let  us  off  by  paying  one  cent  damages  for  taking  that  much  clay  or 
soil  At  another  time,  near  Nicholasville,  we  were  pursued  when  making  way  to 
the  horses  hitched  outside  an  orchard  fence,  and  one  ball  of  several  lodged  in  the 
subject  on  my  back.  (23) 

Even  after  marrying  Sutton’s  daughter  and  receiving  his  degree  he  did 
not  settle  down  wholly  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  in  1822,  according 
to  Allen,  was  in  Mexico  City  with  Stephen  Austin  for  a  grant  in  Texas 
at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  Civil  War.  General  Wilkinson  wrote  out  a 
constitution  for  the  rebels  in  Graham’s  room,  sewed  the  papers  in  the  soles 
of  Graham’s  brogans  and  so  they  passed  through  the  enemy  lines  to 
Marquis  Vienca  at  Puebla. 

Dr.  Graham  returned  to  Harrodsburg  soon  thereafter  and.  as  he  wrote 
later: 

I  practised  but  five  years  till  I  bought  the  springs,  and  gave  it  all  up  to  my 
partner  Doct.  Henry  Miller,  afterwards  Professor  up  to  his  death  in  the  Louisville 
School.  I  procured  the  situation  for  him,  through  Judge  Rowan,  and  James 
Guthrie,  trustees.  I  operated  but  once  for  stone  and  successfully,  upon  a  child  ten 
years  old  and  greatly  infected  and  emaciated.  (23) 

The  springs  property  came  into  his  hands  rocky  and  barren  in  parts  and 
the  buildings  were  not  adequate  to  his  visions  of  the  future  capacities 
of  the  resort.  Therefore,  he  took  his  own  servants  to  the  forks  of  the 
Kentucky  River,  cut  timber  to  make  a  boat,  loaded  it  with  mountain 
shrubbery  to  be  planted  at  the  springs,  and  returned  to  the  landing  at 
Shaker  Ferry.  He  also  visited  the  cliffs  of  the  Cumberland  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  with  these  collections  beautified  forty  acres  into  gardens 
and  promenades,  constructed  boardwalks  covered  with  tanbark,  and  with 
the  addition  of  many  cottages  created  such  an  extensive  establishment 
that  it  might,  when  every  bed  was  full,  accommodate  three  hundred 
guests.  (26) 
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I'he  personality  of  the  proprietor  must  have  accounted  in  large  measure 
for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  institution.  N.  Parker  Willis  writes 
of  him : 

No  beau's  boots  have  had  their  chalked  bottoms  misread,  and  then  left  at  the 
wrong  door,  without  an  instant  meeting  between  the  protruded  head  of  inquiry  and 
the  rectifying  master  of  the  house.  No  invalid  longs  to  tell  how  he  has  passed 
the  night,  without  finding  the  kindest  of  listeners  in  the  Doctor;  and  no  young 
lady  walks  alone  on  the  portico  without  the  Doctor’s  large  Spanish  eyes  ready  at 
half  a  glance  to  come  and  unload  her  heart.  .  .  .  The  innumerable  things  attended 
to,  for  the  guest’s  comfort,  and  the  quantity  of  time,  chat,  and  personal  presence 
to  spare,  on  the  part  of  the  handsome  man  who  does  it  all,  was  the  miracle  of  my 
daily  perplexity  while  at  Harrodsburg.  (19) 

His  public  spirit  was  praiseworthy.  It  is  said  that  when  he  reached 
Harrodsburg,  he  had  but  twenty  dollars  to  his  name,  and  finding  the 
Presbyterian  church  recently  demolished,  gave  the  full  amount  toward  its 
restoral.  He  aided  the  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Female 
Colleges  by  gifts  of  land,  and  from  his  own  funds  financed  the  paving  of 
the  first  streets  in  the  city. 

Later,  with  a  group  of  friends  he  established  the  Boone  Club,  an 
association  of  expert  rifle  shots  including  Benjamin  Mills,  the  gunsmith. 
This  group  posted  a  purse  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  a  challenge  to 
compete  against  Dr.  Graham  in  rifle  shooting,  and  though  published 
through  America  and  Europe  for  ten  years  his  record  was  never  bested, 
Dr.  Graham  being  proclaimed  thereafter  the  champion  offhand  rifle  shot 
of  the  world.  (25) 

According  to  later  letters  of  his  family,  Dr.  Graham  visited  frequently 
with  the  Lincoln  family.  Indeed,  he  had  been  present  at  the  log  cabin 
marriage  of  the  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  stopped  frequently  at  the 
Lincoln  cabin  on  Knob  Creek  in  La  Rue  County,  and  took  young  .\be 
with  him  when  searching  for  specimens  of  natural  history,  his  favorite 
occupation.  (21) 

Doctor  Graham  maintained  his  association  with  the  Springs  for  twenty- 
five  years,  until  the  age  of  65,  having  brought  more  than  four  million 
dollars  through  its  coffers,  and  then,  casting  about  for  a  place  to  invest 
his  money  visited  Texas,  joined  the  surveying  party  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  as  a  surgeon.  Later,  he  and  his  sons  went 
to  Iron  Mountain  at  Durango,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Apaches, 
confined  for  days,  and  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  Coast  where  he  embarked 
for  San  Francisco,  being  tossed  about  without  sails  and  food  for  two 
months  after  a  tornado.  On  returning  to  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  seized  by  Union  soldiers  as  a  rebel 
sympathizer,  and  although  76  years  old  stood  his  ground,  fighting  with  a 
knife  and  being  bayonetted  in  return,  and  was  confined  to  a  pen  in  the 
snow  for  some  time.  (25) 

Doctor  Graham  wrote  three  books,  Man  from  His  Cradle  to  His  Grave, 
The  True  Science  of  Medicine,  and  The  True  Philosophy  of  Mind,  the 
last  when  he  was  82  years  of  age  in  which  he  recanted  his  “  very  peculiar 
views  on  religious  subjects.”  (2,  25,  27)  He  lived  to  eat  his  centenary 
banquet  in  Louisville,  amid  the  congratulations  of  many  of  his  friends  in 
high  office  in  the  state,  writers  and  statesmen.  He  died  soon  after,  having 
dictated  a  letter  to  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  then  Secretary  of  War,  and 
recited  stanzas  from  Byron’s  Childe  Harold  in  his  last  hours.  (21)  His 
life  had  covered  that  period  of  remarkable  growth  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1787  to  1887,  he  had  been  the  friend  of  noted 
Kentuckians  from  Harrod  and  Boone  to  Lincoln  and  Henry  Watterson, 
and  he  had  studied  under  such  medical  lights  as  Daniel  Drake  and 
Benjamin  Dudley  when  Transylvania  was  a  name  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
.American  medical  education. 

Captain  Sutton  apparently  maintained  his  association  with  his  son-in- 
law,  and  in  1830  the  following  notice  was  published  above  his  signature: 

There  has  been  erected  as  an  appendage  to  Harrodsburg  Springs,  a  convenient 
bathing  house,  where  warm  and  cold  baths  from  a  pure  spring  are  always  in 
readiness  with  good  attendance.  This  delightful  and  healthful  recreation  will  hardly 
be  overlooked  by  visitors,  citizens,  or  valetudinarians  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  come.  The  bathing  apartments  are  entirely  private.  (28) 

He  was  correct  in  assuming  that  the  springs  would  hardly  be  overlooked, 
a  fact  to  which  the  local  newspapers  bore  testimony,  announcing  the 
presence  of  ever  larger  assemblages  of  health-seekers  from  the  neighboring 
states  and  those  bordering  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  1832,  Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  in  Transylvania  University,  published  in  the  Transylvania 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Associate  Sciences,  of  which  he  was 
editor,  “  An  Account  of  Some  of  the  Principal  Mineral  Springs  of 
Kentucky.”  (29)  In  this  paper  he  presented  his  own  analysis  of  the 
waters  of  two  of  the  Saloon  Springs,  discussed  their  uses  at  length,  and 
compared  their  efficacy  with  that  of  other  mineral  waters  available  in 
the  state.  His  paper  states,  in  part : 

Harrodsburgh  and  Greenville  Springs. — These  springs,  three  or  four  in  number, 
arc  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harrodsburg,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Kentucky,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lexington  and  170  from  Nashville.  The 
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country  is  elevated  and  dry,  without  being  broken.  Limestone,  containing  magnesia, 
is  the  prevailing  rock  of  this  region.  Within  a  mile  of  the  spring  an  extensive  vein 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  is  found,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  in  a  southeastern 
direction,  pyritous  slate,  described  as  the  prevailing  stratum  at  the  Olympian 
Springs,  is  again  met  with.  The  springs  break  out  at  the  base  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  village  is  built.  The  Harrodsburg,  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other;  the 
Greenville  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  latter  was  the  spring  first 
improved,  and  for  a  time  principally  used,  but  it  is  now  neglected  except  by  a  few 
visitors,  who  profited  by  its  use  in  an  early  day,  and  still  deem  it  superior  to  the 
others.  In  composition  it  is  precisely  identical  with  the  most  copious  of  the 
Harrodsburg  Springs,  holding  in  solution  about  the  same  quantity  of  saline  in¬ 
gredients.  Those  of  Harrodsburg,  although  made  by  art  to  issue  at  nearly  the  sam# 
place,  have  probably,  an  origin  remote  from  each  other,  since  they  differ  in  some 
points  of  their  composition.  They  are  sometimes  distinguished,  and  correctly,  as 
the  Epsom  and  the  Chalybeate  Spring. 

1.  The  Epsom  issues  in  a  more  copious  stream  than  the  other,  has  a  feebler 
sulphurous  smell,  a  lower  temperature,  and  is  the  one  which,  on  account  of  these 
qualities,  is  chiefly  used.  On  careful  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  the  following 
ingredients : 

1.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  imparts  its  peculiar  taste  to  the  water,  and  is 

the  characteristic  ingredient.  It  is  abundant. 

2.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  a  small  quantity. 

3.  Sulphate  of  soda.  Do. 

4.  Sulphate  of  lime.  Do. 

5.  Carbonate  of  lime.  Do. 

6.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  trace.  (This  corresponds  with  the  results  of 

Drs.  Best  and  Drake’s  analysis,  and  more  confidence  is  therefore  felt  in 
its  accuracy.)  The  quantity  of  this  gas  is  so  minute  that  characters  traced 
in  acetate  of  lead  only  became  feebly  legible  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
exposure  to  a  stream  of  the  water.  Of  iron,  no  appearance  was  detected  on 
a  full  examination. 

2.  The  Chalybeate  Spring  may  be  considered  the  same  in  constitution,  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  and  a  stronger  impregnation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Measured  by  a  thermometer  (Fahrenheit’s)  obtained  at  the  Springs, 
the  temperature  of  this  appeared  to  be  65° — that  of  the  other  60°.  It  prompdy 
discolors  acetate  of  lead;  it  is  rendered  purple  by  galls. 

He  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  striking  similarity  between  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Epsom  Spring,  and  that  of  the  Seidlitz  Spring  in  Bohemia, 
quoting  Hoffman  in  detail  concerning  the  actions  of  those  waters  in 
aiding  those  with  disorders  having  their  seats  in  the  stomach  and 
duodenum,  in  which  “  acidity  and  vitiated  bile  obtain,”  in  the  cachectic 
affections  of  females,  in  indigestion,  in  complaints  of  men  and  women  at 
the  time  of  the  climacteric,  and  in  hypochondriasis,  “  in  which  difficult 
breathing,  pain  about  the  precordia,  general  languor,  disturbed  sleep,  con- 
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stipation,  anxiety  of  mind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  and  the  like 
attend”  but,  Yandell  continues: 

From  their  composition,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  rationale 
of  these  waters.  They  are  purgative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  and  as  they  diminish 
arterial  action,  and  promote  various  secretions,  they  doubtless  exert  an  alterative 
influence  upon  the  system.  Hence,  in  all  diseases  attended  by  inflammation;  in 
obstructions  of  the  various  viscera,  chronic  rheumatism  and  dysentery,  and  the 
earlier  stages  of  gout ;  in  cutaneous  diseases  and  complaints  of  the  chest,  following 
colds,  measles,  or  scarlatina,  and  dependent  upon  inflammations  of  the  bronchiae, 
they  are  clearly  indicated. 

Nor  is  it  a  priori  alone,  .  .  .  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  composition  of  these  springs 
merely,  but  a  posteriori  also,  after  a  fair  trial  of  their  effects  in  disease,  that  we 
are  able  to  report  thus  favorably  of  their  powers.  They  have  now  been  many  years 
in  use.  They  have  a  diffusive  reputation.  Their  waters,  and  the  salts  made  from 
them,  have  been  transported  to  distant  parts  of  our  country,  where  they  have  been 
employed  by  the  victims  of  most  disorders.  They  are  visited  every  year  by 
numerous  invalids,  many  of  whom  return  to  their  homes  with  renovated  health. 
During  my  late  visit  to  them  I  met  subjects  of  dyspepsia,  liver  complaints,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  numerous  other  affections  of  a  kindred  nature,  who  were  evidently 
improving  under  their  use. 

In  New  Orleans,  and  Baton  Rouge,  where  much  of  the  water  from  these  springs 
has  been  used,  it  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  It  has  been  introduced  into  army 
practice  in  the  hospitals  on  the  Mississippi,  and  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  attending 
surgeons,  as  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  complaints  of  soldiers  resulting  from 
intemperance  as  also  to  bilious  fever  during  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  combination  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  iron, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  found  in  these  springs,  is  as  efficient  as  the  analogous 
one  of  sulphate  of  soda,  iron,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  existing  in  the  Cheltenham  waters 
of  England.  These,  it  is  known,  are  deemed  peculiarly  efficacious  in  complaints 
which  have  followed  a  residence  in  southern  climates — and  we  may  conclude,  not 
only  from  this  analogy,  but  from  much  experience,  that  the  Harrodsburg  Springs 
will  perform  for  the  valetudinary  of  our  South,  what  the  Cheltenham  do  for  the 
British  victims  of  the  burning  stm,  and  the  miasms  of  India.  For  such,  this 
watering  place  affords  a  delightful  retreat  during  the  summer  months;  and  the 
number  who  resort  to  it  from  that  quarter  is  every  year  increasing.  Its  reputation 
for  relieving  most  of  the  complaints  incident  to  a  residence  in  that  climate,  is 
becoming  pretty  well  established. 

After  discussing  further  the  method  of  use  of  the  springs,  urging  their 
external  application  as  well  as  internal,  and  warning  against  the  over- 
indulgence  of  the  appetite  excited  by  these  bitter  waters,  he  describes 
surrounding  natural  objects  of  interest,  concluding  his  paper  as  follows: 

But  these  particulars  are  in  a  great  degree  extraneous.  Invalids  will  look 
chiefly  to  the  medical  properties  of  the  waters.  In  this  respect,  then,  superiority 
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must  be  conceded  to  the  Harrodsburg  Springs  over  all  others  in  Kentucky.  They 
have  been  longer  and  more  faithfully  tested,  and  their  modus  operandi  is  better 
understood.  They  are  more  prompt  and  decisive  in  their  action  upon  the  system, 
and  their  cures  have  been  more  numerous  and  less  equivocal.  In  addition,  their 
situation  if  less  picturesque  and  romantic,  is  more  eligible  on  the  score  of  salubrity. 
The  region  in  which  they  issue,  from  its  dryness  and  elevation,  is  one,  which 
promises  as  much  as  any  other  in  seasons  of  sickness,  whereas  the  deep,  humid 
valleys  .  .  .  are  more  likely  to  originate  miasmatic  diseases. 

Dr.  Yandell’s  analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  Chalybeate  Spring  corre¬ 
sponds  quite  exactly  with  that  reported  early  by  Drake,  and  his  comments 
corroborate  those  of  the  earlier  article  as  to  the  particular  complaints  for 
which  they  were  fitted.  These  scientific  papers  by  chemists  and  physicians 
of  established  reputation  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  mineral  springs 
immensely,  as  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Graham  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robert 
Peter  of  Transylvania  soon  after.  (30) 

The  guest  register  of  the  Springs  for  the  years  1835  and  1836  is 
extant,  and  contains  such  noted  names  as  those  of  Isaac  Shelby,  the  Clays, 
and  the  Breckenridges.  Another  visitor  about  this  time  was  Frederick 
Peel,  the  son  of  the  English  prime  minister.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  When  he 
returned  to  England  he  wrote  of  Dr.  Graham  that  he  had  met  in  the  far 
west  with  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  public  enterprise,  by  whom  he 
was  kindly  entertained,  and  from  whom  he  acquired  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  his  travels.  The  cities  outside  of  Kentucky  which  furnished 
the  largest  number  of  visitors  to  the  Springs  in  those  years  of  ’35  and  ’36 
were  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Nashville,  and  New  York.  (9) 
Whole  families  travelled  in  their  carriages  or  by  river  boat  and  brought 
their  servants  who,  according  to  the  recollections  of  one  of  the  older 
negroes,  entered  the  kitchens  and  served  there  alongside  the  employees  of 
the  establishment.  (31) 

Of  the  social  life  and  externals  prevailing  at  the  Springs  in  its  prime, 
Miss  Rowan,  the  daughter  of  Judge  John  Rowan  of  Bardstown,  wrote 
delightedly,  in  a  letter  in  1829: 

It  is  now  one  o’clock  and  I  have  just  left  the  ballroom.  If  I  could  only  describe 
to  you  this  lovely  place,  the  many  comforts  and  luxuries  that  we  have  here, 
together  with  the  interesting  gentlemen.  Very  few  young  ladies  besides  ourselves 
and  many  elegant  gentlemen,  so  you  see  we  are  belles  from  necessity.  There  are 
two  gentlemen  worth  more  than  a  million  apiece,  both  very  interesting,  and  divers 
others  very  talented,  but  not  so  brilliant.  The  table  is  the  best  I  have  ever  sat  down 
to  at  any  place;  ice  cream  in  profusion.  The  cottages  are  furnished  prettily,  all 
of  them  with  large  closets.  A  splendid  band  of  music  and  a  stand  in  the  yard 
erected,  overlooking  the  whole  place,  and  the  band  stationed  up  there.  Before 
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daybreak  you  are  awakened  by  the  delightful  music  which  continues  until  night; 
when  it  is  removed  to  a  most  splendid  ball  room  where  you  enter,  dazzled  by  the 
glittering  lights  and  interesting  company.  I  have  not  powers  of  description  to 
describe  to  you  the  one-half  of  the  beauties  of  this  lovely  place.  I  have  visited 
nearly  all  the  springs  in  Virginia,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  half  as  delightful. 
There  are  daily  arrivals  of  gentlemen,  a  great  many  from  Tennessee  and  South 
Carolina  and  the  interior  of  our  State.  There  are  fine  baths  for  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  ten-pin  alley,  and  many  other  things  to  amuse 
and  interest  you.  (3,  32) 

The  summer  of  1833  saw  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Kentucky,  and  by 
.\ugust  first  there  had  been  1600  deaths,  18  at  Harrodsburg.  (33)  Dr. 
Graham  wrote :  “  These  Springs  are  perfectly  free  from  the  cholera  and 
they  have  never  been  otherwise  ” ;  adding  further  that  “  the  many  who 
visited  the  Springs,  from  the  various  cholera  districts,  with  the  disease 
upon  them,  have  all  quickly  recovered.”  (34)  Nonetheless,  Major  James 
Taylor  recorded  in  his  diary :  “  August  18,  1833.  This  is  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  in  prospect  of  the  approaching  cholera.  The  company  leaving 
the  springs  panic  stricken  over  cholera.”  (35) 

No  further  public  medical  notice  of  the  Springs  is  found  until  Daniel 
Drake  in  1840  published  the  following  note  over  his  initial  in  the  Western 
Journal  oj  Medicine  and  Surgery,  edited  by  him  jointly  with  Dr.  Yandell : 

Harkodsbukg  Springs.  We  understand  that  Dr.  Graham,  the  enterprizing  and 
obliging  proprietor  of  this  popular  watering  place,  has  lately  made  large  additions 
to  his  previous  means  of  accommodation.  In  many  respects,  this  is  the  most 
eligible  place  of  summer  resort  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — of  the  whole,  it 
is,  indeed,  the  most  highly  improved  by  art.  For  the  information  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  seen  an  account  of  the  composition  of  the  waters,  we  may  state 
that  the  active  ingredient,  is  sulphate  of  magnesia.  D.  (36) 

.Apparently  these  “  large  additions  ”  were  not  sufficient  to  house  the 
growing  throngs  of  health-seekers,  for  during  the  late  fall  of  1842  and 
first  months  of  1843,  there  was  added  a  new  brick  hotel,  “  full  four  stories 
high,”  with  “  a  massy  colonnade,  rich  capitals,  and  lofty  entablature  ” 
acclaimed  to  be  ”  the  finest  edifice  in  the  West.”  (37)  It  included  a  ball¬ 
room,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet;  and  bowling  alleys,  walks,  an  artifical 
lake  and  “  an  elegant  saloon  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  who  may 
wish  for  other  kinds  of  physical  exercise  ”  (38)  completed  the  adorn¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Graham  announced  that  the  springs  were  “  now  capable  of 
accommodating  one  thousand  persons,”  (39)  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars 
per  month  for  board.  (3)  These  additions  completed,  the  Harrodsburg 
Springs  became  an  establishment  so  extensive  that  when  illuminated  at 
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night  it  might  be  seen  for  miles.  In  1847,  Lewis  Collins’  Historical 
Sketches  of  Kentucky  was  published  and  included  a  description  of  the 
Springs  (see  fig.  1). 

The  Harrodsburg  Springs,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places  in  the 
state,  have  become  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the  water,  and 
as  a  delightful  summer  resort  both  to  the  votaries  of  health  and  pleasure.  Dr. 
Christopher  Graham,  the  amiable,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  proprietor,  has 
spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  the  preparation  of  accommodations  for  visitors,  the 
improvements  having  already  cost  about  $300,000.  The  main  hotel  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  commodious  buildings  in  the  west,  and  the  surrounding  cottages  are 
admirably  arranged,  alike  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupants. 
The  grounds  are  elevated  and  extensive;  adorned  with  every  variety  of  shrubbery 
grown  in  America,  interspersed  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  exotics 
from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  traversed  by  wide  gravel  walks,  intersecting  and 
crossing  each  other  in  every  direction.  A  small  and  beautiful  lake,  three  hundred 
yards  long,  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  lately  excavated, 
is  well  stored  with  fish  of  the  finest  flavor,  and  its  glassy  surface  enlivened  by  the 
presence  of  many  wild  and  tame  waterfowls.  (40) 

To  this  account  he  appends  Dr,  Drake’s  analysis  of  the  water,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  similarity  to  that  of  the  Seidlitz  Spring  of  Bohemia. 

At  this  time,  if  not  before.  Dr.  Graham  associated  with  himself  a 
second  physician,  announcing ;  “  The  medical  department  is  filled  by 
E.  B.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  whose  experience  in  the  various  departments  of 
Hydrotherapy,  we  trust,  will  entitle  him  to  the  entire  confidence  of  those 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  his  professional  services.” 

“  Watercure,”  continued  the  notice.  “  has  proved  eminently  successful 
in  Rheumatism  of  all  grades  and  character;  Dyspepsia  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  as  Nervousness.  Headache,  Constipation,  Palpita¬ 
tion  OF  THE  Heart,  Hypochondria,  etc.,  etc.;  also  Incipient  Con¬ 
sumption,  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Liver,  popularly  called  “  Liver 
Complaint,”  Gout,  Hip  Disease,  Chronic  Enlargement  of  the 
Joints.  Ulcers,  and  every  variety  of  skin  disease,  not  to  mention  a  host 
of  aaite  diseases  in  which  it  has  proved  superior  to  any  other  mode  of 
practice.”  (38) 

In  1850,  Daniel  Drake  published  his  long-awaited  book,  a  monumental 
work  entitled  A  Systematic  Treatise,  Historical,  Etiological,  and  Practi¬ 
cal,  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America, 
&c,  &c.  He  began  by  discussing  systematically  the  topography  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys  with  special  consideration  of  any  and  all 
features  natural  or  man-made,  affecting  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people  living  therein.  His  treatment  of  the  Harrodsburg  Springs  is 
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A  View  of  the  Harrodsburg  Springs 
(from  Collins,  Historical  Sketches  of  Kentucky,  1847), 
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complete  and  concise,  including  a  new  analysis  of  the  water  made  at  his  ^ 
request  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Raymond,  of  Cincinnati,  in  1848,  and  a  topographi-  \ 
cal  map  of  the  establishment,  made  by  Captain  Fuller,  a  topographial  j 
engineer,  again  at  Dr.  Drake’s  request  for  inclusion  in  his  work  (see^ 
fig.  2).  \ 

The  text  of  Dr.  Drake’s  chapter  on  the  Springs  is  quoted  in  full  here-  3 
with,  excepting  only  a  paragraph  lifted  verbatim  from  his  earlier  japer  i 
on  the  subject,  dealing  with  “  the  cases  to  which  they  are,  in  a  peculiar' 
manner,  adapted.”  The  Dr.  Miller  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  chapter,  is  evidently  Dr.  Henry  Miller,  for  five  years  Dr.  Graliam’s 
I)artncr  in  private  practice  and  thereafter  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  at  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute. 

III.  Harrodsburg  Springs. — 

These  springs  belong  to  the  basin  now  under  examination,  being  situated  near 
the  source  of  .Salt  River.  Unlike  most  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Kentucky,  whidi 
are  found  in  deep  valleys,  these  burst  out  near  the  summit  level  of  the  country,  J 
at  an  altitude  of  near  a  thousand  feet  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  From  near  the  ^ 
Springs,  small  tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  River  and  of  Dick's  River  flow  o£f  to  ? 
the  east  and  north,  and  those  of  Salt  River  to  the  south  and  west;  a  suflicieat  « 
evidence  of  the  relative  elevation  of  the  spot  where  they  are  found.  In  every  ’ 
direction,  for  several  miles  around,  the  country  is  as  free  from  drowned  lands,  ' 
marshes,  swales,  and  jxjnds,  as  any  other  equal  area  in  the  Ohio  Basin.  In  fact, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  source  of  malaria  in  their  neighborhood;  and 
my  colleague.  Professor  Miller,  who  practised  medicine  nine  years  in  this  locality, 
has  assured  me,  that  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  far  less  prevalent  than 
in  the  Barrens. 

The  town  of  Harrodsburg,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  we  find  the  springs,  was  the 
first  settled  spot  in  the  state  of  Kentucky ;  and  consequently  the  soil  has  been  under 
cultivation  since  the  month  of  June,  1774;  that  is,  nearly  seventy-five  years;  a 
period  quite  sufficient  to  diminish  those  elements  on  which  autumnal  fever  remot^ 
depends.  1  am  the  more  careful  to  set  forth  these  facts,  because  most  of  the  water¬ 
ing  places  in  the  West,  from  being  in  valleys,  are  scourged  in  August  and  SeptcoH 
ber  with  bilious  fevers ;  and  because  the  invalids  of  the  Southwest,  especially  those 
who  have  been  made  such  by  its  fevers,  cannot  have  their  constitutions  repaired  by 
sojourning  at  springs  which  are  situatetl  in  malarious  localities. 

Harrodsburg  Springs  are  not  only  in  the  oldest-settled  spot  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  after  Pittsburgh,  but  they  issue  from  strata  which,  I  am  informetl  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Yandell,  rest  upon  the  very  oldest  formations  known  in  the  Ohio  Basin. 
Considered  in  reference  to  chemical  character,  they  are  magnesian  limestone. 

Desirous  of  publishing  an  accurate  account  of  the  composition  of  these  waters, 
I  desiretl  Dr.  C.  H.  Raymond,  of  Cincinnati,  to  visit  and  analyze  them;  which  he 
did  in  the  month  of  October,  1848,  selecting  the  two  fountains  from  which  the 
invalids  are  chiefly  supplied.  The  following  are  the  results  which  he  has  furnished 
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The  Greenville  Spring. 

Ingredients  in  a  pint  of  the  HHiter,  stated  in  grains  and  hundredths,  Troy. 


Bicarbonate  of  magnesia .  2.[<7 

Bicarbonate  of  lime . 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  (crystallized) .  16.16 

Sulphate  of  lime  (crystallized) .  11.06 

Chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace. 


.30.95 


The  Saloon,  or  Chalybeate  Spring. 

Quantity  of  joater  the  same. 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia .  0.43 

Bicarbonate  of  lime .  4.31 

Bicarbonate  of  iron .  0.50 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  (crystallized) .  27.92 

Sulphate  of  lime  (crystallized) .  10.24 

Chloride  of  sodium .  1.20 


44.(/) 

The  bicarbonate  of  iron  in  this  spring  is  sufficient  to  impart  to  its  salts  a  light 
fawn-color.  The  water  of  both  springs  is  limpid.  Doctor  Raymond  could  not  detect 
either  free  carbonic  acid  or  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas.* 

It  win  be  seen  by  these  analyses,  that  every  tumbler  of  the  water  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  Spring  contains  within  a  fraction  of  sixteen  grains  of  saline  matter,  more  than 
half  of  which  consists  of  magnesian  salts ;  that  every  tumbler  of  the  water  of  the 
Saloon  Spring  contains  twenty-two  grains  of  saline  matter,  two  thirds  of  which  are 


*  In  the  year  1833,  while  attached  to  the  medical  department  of  Transylvania  University, 
assisted  by  my  ingenious  and  lamented  friend,  the  late  Doctor  Robert  Best,  adjunct  to  the 
Professor  of  Qiemistry,  I  made  a  qualitative  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Saloon  Spring; 
which  has  ever  since  been  before  the  public.  (See  West.  Journal  of  Med.  and  Phys. 
Science,  Cincinnati,  June,  1828).  .\  want  of  faith  in  its  accuracy,  led  me  to  propose  a 
new  analysis  by  a  much  abler  hand.  The  results  then  obtained  were  the  following: 


Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  in  a  small  quantity 

Carbonate  of  lime .  “  “  minute  “ 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  .  “  “  large  “ 

Sulphate  of  lime  .  “  “  small  “ 

Sulphate  of  soda  .  “  “  “  “ 

Iron  (probably  in  the  state  of  a  sulphate)  .  a  trace 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  .  in  a  minute  quantity. 


It  w’ill  l)e  observed  that  this  analysis  and  that  by  Dr.  Raymond  give  nearly  the  same 
ingredients ;  and  Iwth  nearly  correspond  with  one  made  subsequently  to  mine  by  Professor 
Yandell.  (Trans.  Jour.)  Doctor  R.  has  more  properly  regarded  the  carbonates  as  bi¬ 
carbonates,  and  ascertained  that  the  iron  is  a  salt  of  that  kind,  instead  of  a  sulphate;  he 
likewise  found  the  soda  to  be  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid,  instead  of  the  sulphuric; 
hnall.v,  he  could  not  detect  any  sulphureted  hydrogen  which  may  perhaps  sometimes 
be  present  in  minute  quantities,  and  sometimes  absent.  In  his  examination,  subsequent 
to  my  own.  Professor  Yandell  detected  that  gas  in  small  quantities. 
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Milphate,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate,  of  magnesia;  and  that  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water  there  is  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  iron.  The  patient  who  in  one 
morning  drinks  four  tumblers  of  the  water  of  the  Saloon  Spring,  takes  nearly  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  other  saline  ingredients,  and  a  grain  of 
bicarbonate  of  iron. 

I  shall  follow  these  estimates  no  further,  but  proceed  to  say,  that  the  water  of 
the  Greenville  Spring  is  the  better  antacid — that  of  the  Saloon,  the  better  tonic. 
Indeed,  small  as  the  quantity  of  iron  is,  it  sometimes  produces  an  imcomfortable 
feeling  in  the  head,  which  is  relieved  by  drinking  at  the  other  fountaiiL  In 
reference  to  the  excretions,  the  water  from  both  acts  upon  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and 
under  proper  regulations  at  night,  upon  the  skin.  Beyond  these  sensible  effects  it 
pervades  the  whole  constitution,  and  many  classes  of  invalids  very  soon  feel  a 
renovation  of  appetite,  strength,  and  cheerfulness,  although  its  primary  effects  seem 
to  be  sedative,  not  stimulant.  I  transcribe  from  the  article  in  the  Journal  already 
quoted,  the  following  remarks  on  the  curative  effects  of  these  waters. 

Here  Doctor  Drake  repeats  the  indications  for  which  he  considers  the 
waters  should  be  prescribed,  quoting  the  treatise  which  he  had  written  on 
the  subject  in  June,  1828.  He  then  continues: 

The  experience  of  multitudes  since  these  remarks  were  published  twenty  years 
ago,  has  in  the  main,  confirmetl  their  accuracy,  and  even  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
maladies  which  have  been  palliated  or  removed. 

The  Harrodsburg  waters  have,  by  exportation,  been  extensively  distributed  over 
the  Southwest,  and  even  found  their  way  into  use  in  several  of  our  g^arrisons.  The 
salts  obtained  by  their  evaporation  have  long  been  employed  by  the  people,  and 
also  by  many  physicians,  who  have  found  them  more  efficacious  than  the  officinal 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

It  is  proper  to  say  something  of  what  art  has  done  to  make  this  an  acceptable 
residence  to  the  infirm,  and  to  the  friends  who  may  desire  to  accompany  them. 
To  this  end,  the  enterprising  and  courteous  proprietor.  Doctor  Qiristopher  Graham, 
through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  has  devoted  himself,  with  a  liberality  only 
equalled  by  his  taste  and  diligence.  Within  that  period,  his  permanent  expendi¬ 
tures  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  he  is  still  inventing  new 
means  for  comfort,  amusement,  and  the  beneficial  use  of  the  water;  among  which 
are  baths,  both  cold  and  warm,  the  latter  of  which,  from  the  high  degree  of  saline 
impregnation,  cannot  but  prove  valuable  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 

A  topographical  map  (PI.  X)  of  the  g^rounds  aroimd  the  principal  spring, 
including  the  various  improvements,  has  been  made  at  my  request,  by  Captain 
Fuller,  Topographical  Engineer,  the  inspection  of  which  will  render  a  description 
of  them  unnecessary ;  and  I  need  only  say,  that  while  the  waters  are  perhaps  adapted 
to  as  great  a  variety  of  infirmities  as  any  now  in  use  in  any  country,  the  accom¬ 
modations  which  have  been  created  will,  from  the  reports  of  travelers,  bear  an 
advantageous  comparison  with  any  to  be  found  either  in  America  or  Europe. 
Such  is  the  spot  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  society,  may  be  added  to 
the  wild  scenes  on  the  Tennessee  River,  the  Mammoth  Cave,  the  upper  Mississippi, 
and  beneficial  resort  for  various  classes  of  invalids. 
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But  the  attractions  of  the  Harrodsburg  locality  are  not  confined  to  the  medicinal 
waters  and  its  munificent  accommodations;  for  although  it  lies  in  a  region  of 
fertile  and  gently  rolling  country,  which  would  seem  to  promise  nothing  rare  or 
romantic  in  nature,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  objects  and  scenery  which  the 
eye  of  taste  must  regard  with  the  deepest  interest.  About  fifteen  miles  to  the  south¬ 
east  are  the  ‘  Knobs,’  where  on  a  plain,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  black  or  Devonian 
Slate,  may  be  seen  a  scattered  and  picturesque  group  of  slate  clay  pyramids,  or  rude, 
truncated  cones,  rising  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  At  a  less  distance 
in  the  east,  is  the  gorge  through  which  Dick’s  river  precipitates  itself  into  the 
Kentucky,  Lastly,  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  north,  the  beholder 
finds  himself  on  the  verge  of  a  chasm,  as  deep,  and  dark,  and  wild,  as  that  of 
Niagara  below  the  falls.  In  this  profound  ravine,  with  walls  of  the  oldest  transition 
marble,  and  a  garniture  of  mingled  evergreen  and  deciduous  forest  trees,  the 
Kentucky  river  quietly  winds  its  way,  and,  by  its  very  repose,  seems  to  say  that  its 
work  of  excavation  is  finished.  (41) 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  springs  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity 
and  popularity,  enjoying  widespread  notice  throughout  the  Mississippi 
valley,  by  virtue  of  the  enthusiastic  notices  of  Dr.  Drake  and  others,  the 
wide  use  of  the  water  and  the  salts  extracted  from  it  by  those  who  could 
not  visit  the  fountains,  and  through  the  strong  personal  attraction  of  Dr. 
Graham.  In  June,  1852,  N.  Parker  Willis,  writer  and  poet  of  the 
ante-bellum  period,  visited  the  Springs  as  he  returned  from  a  search  for 
health  in  the  form  of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He  “  expected  to 
find  little  except  clapboards  and  whitewash,  solitude  and  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  of  company,  a  ball-room  full  of  cobwebs,  and  a  vehement  negro 
to  ring  the  bell  for  meals.”  However,  he  found  it  otherwise,  as  he  wrote: 

I  was  landed  at  a  massive  gateway  of  granite,  between  a  couple  of  bronze  lions; 
and  through  the  gentle  ascending  grounds  of  a  court-yard,  laid  out  and  shaded  with 
exquisite  taste,  I  saw  a  structure  of  tmusual  magnificence,  looking  every  way 
solid  and  well-finished.  Two  long  wings  of  cottage  buildings  enclosed  the  front 
court,  but  the  well-laid  walks  seemed  to  lead  off  to  the  grounds  beyond;  and,  to 
enjoy  the  twilight,  I  gave  my  baggage  to  the  servant  and  started  for  a  stroll 
before  going  to  my  room.  I  found  that  the  hotel  was  surrounded  by  what  might  well 
be  a  nobleman’s  park,  the  walks  apparently  endless  and  yet  carefully  and  neatly 
kept,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  undulating  woodlands  charmingly  under¬ 
stood  and  improved.  I  rambled  till  the  stars  came  out  to  light  me  back  to  supper, 
and  returned,  feeling  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  a  most  unexpected  mixture  of 
paradise  and  public-house.  (19) 


i 


He  remained  at  the  Springs  throughout  the  month  of  June,  1852,  and 
was  under  the  treatment  for  two  weeks.  The  record  he  leaves  is  one  of 
praise  for  the  “  profit  to  health  ”  which  he  experienced.  Of  the  water 
treatments  he  wrote : 
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The  hydropathic  establishment  which  has  been  added  to  the  costly  hotel  at 
Harrodsburg,  is  probably  as  complete  and  well-arranged  as  any  one  in  the  country. 
No  p?ins  and  expense  have  been  spared  upon  it.  Dr.  Graham  came  to  New  York, 
and  after  much  inquiry,  selected  Dr.  Houghton,  (whose  Lectures  on  Hydropathy 
are  so  well  known),  as  the  best  medical  man  who  could  best  found  the  system  of 
Hydropathy  in  the  West.  This  gentleman  has  present  charge  of  the  establishment 
at  Harrodsburg.  I  was  a  fortnight  under  the  treatment,  while  there,  and  may 
perhaps  write  of  it,  when  my  experience  shall  give  me  more  authority  to  pronounce 
upon  present  impressions.  In  Houghton’s  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  1  have 
unlimited  confidence.  To  a  thorough  medical  knowledge  he  adds  a  characteristic 
carefulness  and  patience  of  analysis,  and  these  advantages,  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  a  most  refined  gentleman,  form  desirable  hands  for  an  invalid  to  fall  into. 

I  feel  very  grateful  to  him.  (19) 

The  “  Lectures  on  Hydropathy  ”  referred  to  above,  appeared  in  1849, 
as  a  volume  including  four  lengthy  papers  on  the  subject,  one  by  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  entitled  the  “  Confessions  of  a  Water-Patient,” 
two  others  by  John  Forbes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Erasmus  Wilson,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  and  the  fourth  containing  “  Opinions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Mayo, 
Surgeon,  etc.  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  etc.”  To  these 
were  appended  “Observations  on  Hygiene  and  the  Water-Treatment; 
by  the  Editor,”  Roland  S.  Houghton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  (13)  In  examining 
these  observations  in  order  to  determine  what  might  have  been  Dr. 
Houghton’s  method  of  water-treatment,  we  find  some  light  thrown  upon 
the  side  issues  then  affecting  the  reputation  of  Hydropathy  as  a  science. 
.Although  the  use  of  baths  and  waters  in  therapy  had  its  roots  in  the 
writings  and  practises  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  of  Celsus  and  Paulus 
.^egineta,  of  Floyer,  Currie,  and  Hoffman,  these  remote  and  honorable 
sources  were  obscured  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
widely  known  proponent  of  the  water  treatment  was  Vincent  Priessnitz, 
a  Silesian  farmer,  having  no  medical  training.  His  cause  was  espoused 
by  lay  practitioners  and  medical  men  “  of  somewhat  equivocal  reputation  ” 
and  their  elaborate  and  empirical  methods  of  application  brought  forth 
charges  of  quackery.  Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Houghton  in  their  remarks 
attempt  to  examine  the  “  merits  of  the  system  established  under  the  name 
hydropathy  without  consideration  of  the  merits  or  demerits,  objects  or 
motives  of  those  who  practise  it.”  In  so  doing,  they  take  a  dig  at  the 
“  regular  practitioners  ”  who  accused  them  of  vending  nostrums,  of 
sounding  their  own  praise  in  the  public  papers,  and  of  deviating  from  the 
line  of  conduct  pursued  by  regular  and  scientific  practitioners.  Dr. 
Houghton  denounces  the  use  of  bloodletting,  mercurials,  and  iodine  in 
excessive  amounts  by  the  profession,  and  notes  that  the  practitioner’s 
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“  secret  delight  is  in  cod-liver  oil.  lie  never  stops  to  inquire  whether 
providence  or  nature  ever  designed  that  such  a  substance  as  the  foul,  rank,  I 
nauseous  exudation  from  decaying  cod-livers  thrown  together  in  heaps, 
no  matter  how  nicely  clarified  afterward,  should  in  any  contingency  be  p 

introduced  into  the  human  stomach.  He  is  contented  to  know  that  it  is  f, 

‘  fashionable  in  phthisis  Dr,  Forbes  further  comments  on  the  chronic  I 
dyspeptic,  “  whose  health  is  supported  like  a  shuttleccKk  between  two 
battledores,  by  the  alternate  impulse  of  senna  and  sherry,  of  calomel  and  f 
coffee,  of  jalap  and  gentian.”  | 

The  papers  included  in  Houghton’s  work  describe  in  detail  the  course  of 
the  water  treatment  as  generally  employed,  with  its  recommendation  (rf  f 
consumption  of  six  to  thirty  tumblers  of  water  per  day,  especially  before  I 
breakfast  as  the  patient  walked  or  engaged  in  other  exercise;  with  its  ■ 

packs  in  the  wet  sheet,  cold-bathing,  sitz-baths,  douches,  showerbaths,  | 

sweatings,  and  cold  compresses;  and  with  the  supportive  measures  of  f 
simple  diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  rest.  The  rationale,  according  to  the  | 
hydropathists,  was  that  the  number  of  coolings  increased  the  burning  of  I 
waste  matter  and  stirred  the  body  from  its  torpidity  in  chronic  disease; 
that  chilling  was  a  valuable  tonic  and  stimulant,  not  followed  by  the 
depression  noted  with  drugs;  that  the  crisis  following  long  general  and 
local  use  of  the  water  and  marked  by  cutaneous  eruption  or  gastrointestinal 
upset  was  valuable  as  a  counter-irritant;  and  that  the  water  had  an 
alterative  effect,  removing  the  waste  of  the  body  and  replacing  it.  Not 
the  least  of  the  values  recognized  were  those  resulting  from  change  of  I 
locality  and  society,  from  the  use  of  a  simple  diet,  and  from  the  freedom  f 
from  repeated  insult  by  ill-advised  use  of  drugs.  L 

Although  we  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  treatment  [ 
known  to  have  been  used  at  the  Harrodsburg  Springs,  we  may  surmise  its  I 

general  nature  from  remarks  by  various  writers.  It  is  said  that  the  custom  ] 

was  to  make  the  long  walk  to  the  Saloon  Spring  before  breakfast.  (32)  L 

Dr.  Drake  lists  the  contents  of  the  water  consumed  by  “  the  patient  who  L 

in  one  morning  drinks  four  tumblers  of  the  water,”  implying  that  such  an  | 
amount  was  usually  taken,  but  salts  evaporated  from  the  water  were  kept 
at  the  fountain  for  addition  as  desired.  (41)  Willis  mentions  the  “pack  f 
in  the  wet  sheet  in  the  morning,”  (19)  and  it  is  known  that  the  estab-  | 
lishment  included  a  bathhouse  with  baths  “  both  cold  and  warm,  always  | 
in  readiness  with  good  attendance.”  For  the  occupation  of  the  body  there  I 
were,  moreover,  an  “  elegant  saloon  ”  for  physical  exercise,  a  number  of 
bowling  alleys,  facilities  for  boating,  battledore,  and  riding,  as  well  as 
the  extensive  network  of  walks  covering  the  woodland  tract  in  which  the 
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Springs  were  located ;  and  the  therapeutic  charms  of  music  were  exploited 
dav  and  night,  from  the  bandstand  and  the  ballroom. 

It  is  probable  that  in  addition  Houghton  made  use  of  the  more  elaborate 
methods  described  in  his  book,  the  spout-baths,  the  showers,  and  other 
forms,  but  upon  this  we  can  speculate  only.  The  good  results  following  the 
treatment  must  have  been  due  (as  explained  by  Drs.  Drake  and  Yandell 
but  contrary  to  the  medically  incorrect  theories  of  the  hydropathists)  to 
the  appreciable  amounts  of  magpiesium  sulfate  ingested,  plus  the  soothing 
or  stimulating  effects  of  warm  or  cold  baths  and  the  local  effects  of  epsom 
salts,  augmented  by  change  of  scenery,  pleasant  surroundings,  supervised 
diet,  and  rescue  from  the  chronic  overuse  of  drugs  by  the  hypochondriac. 
The  dosage  of  epsom  salt  now  considered  desirable  for  cathartic  or 
diuretic  effect  is  approximately  fifteen  times  the  amount  contained  in  a 
tumbler  of  the  water  of  the  Saloon  Spring,  therefore  the  dosages  achieved 
in  a  single  day  were  probably  less  than  a  full  therapeutic  dose.  Magnesium 
sulfate  still  enjoys  a  deserved  popularity  as  a  saline  cathartic,  and  to  a 
much  lesser  degree  as  a  diuretic  agent  useful  in  dropsies ;  its  value  as  an 
external  application  is  still  appreciated  to  some  extent  where  compresses 
are  required;  the  bitter  taste  gives  it  action  as  a  stomachic  for  the 
improvement  of  appetite;  and  the  internal  action  includes  a  relaxation  of 
the  sphincter  of  Oddi,  with  consequent  better  drainage  of  bile  according 
to  some  authorities. 

The  papers  of  all  those  who  wrote  upon  the  use  of  the  water  mention  its 
value  in  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriac  complaints,  and  Dr.  Graham’s 
advertisements  stress  its  special  applicability  to  such  cases.  Dr.  YandeU’s 
quotation  of  Hoffmann’s  description  of  hypochondriasis,  “  in  which  diffi¬ 
cult  breathing,  pain  about  the  precordia,  general  languor,  disturbed  sleep, 
constipation,  anxiety  of  mind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  and  the 
like  attend  ”  (29)  defines  very  concisely  the  modern  anxiety  attack,  and 
reveals  that  then  as  now  such  complaints  were  frequently  met.  It  is 
obvious  that  Dr.  Graham  must  have  practised  a  mild  sort  of  psychotherapy 
in  association  with  the  baths  and  general  hygienic  measures. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  uses  of  the  water  recommended  by  Doctors 
Graham,  Yandell,  and  Drake  were  therapeutically  rational  for  their  day 
in  the  light  of  knowledge  a  century  later  and,  with  the  supportive  methods 
employed,  gave  adequate  evidence  of  their  value.  With  the  development 
of  therapy  which  has  taken  place  in  the  past  century,  other  and  more 
efficient  methods  have  superseded  the  magnesium  sulfate  spa,  but  it 
boasts  of  advantages  of  physical  and  psychological  therapy  which  might  be 
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emulated  profitably  at  present.  The  subtle  blending  of  hospital  and  resort  : 
which  Doctor  Graham  acliieved  relaxed  the  mind  while  it  treated  the  body.  I 

III.  The  Springs  after  1853 — Their  Sale  and  Dispersal.  ; 

Doctor  Graham’s  wanderlust  evidently  returned,  for  on  June  8,  1853,  I 
he  and  his  wife  sold  to  the  United  States  of  .\merica  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  203  acres  on  which  the  Springs  were  located, 
together  with  all  improvements,  for  use  as  a  United  States  Military 
Asylum  for  aged  and  invalid  veterans.  (42)  In  February  of  the  following 
year,  the  Kentucky  legislature  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  Harrodsburg  Springs  for  that  purpose.  (33)  For  a  time  the  I 

Springs  maintained  some  of  its  former  atmosphere  of  elegance.  General 
Buford,  Major  .\nderson,  who  was  commandant  at  Fort  Sumter  when  the 
opening  guns  of  the  War  Between  the  States  were  fired.  Captain  Wood,  = 
and  Major  Alexander  were  officers  of  the  post,  and  their  families  “  kept 
up  for  awhile  a  faint  echo  of  its  former  gaiety.”  (9)  What  use,  if  any.  ^ 

was  made  of  the  Springs  and  the  facilities  for  water  treatment  is  not 
known.  != 

The  medical  history  of  the  Springs  might  be  said  to  end  at  this  point  t 
for  all  practical  purposes,  although  a  number  of  treatises  were  published  f 
subsequently  dealing  with  the  uses  of  the  water.  These  were  the  books  i 
by  John  Bell,  (43)  by  J.  J.  Moorman,  (44)  and  by  A.  N.  Bell.  (45)  The  1 
first  of  these  two,  however,  merely  quoted  Daniel  Drake’s  remarks  and  [ 
the  third  gave  only  a  scant  mention  of  the  resort,  which  had  long  before  r 
fallen  into  disuse. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  30,  1856,  the  main  building  was  burned  to  I 

the  ground,  (3)  and  in  1859  the  old  soldiers  were  moved  back  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  (33)  In  June,  1861,  the  government  sold  the  property  J 
at  public  auction  for  $120,000  to  Captain  Phil.  Thompson  for  a  “  syndi-  j 
cate  of  gentlemen  ”  who  intended  reopening  it  as  a  resort  and  who  had  r 
outbid  the  $100,000  offered  by  John  Bowman  as  the  site  for  Kentucky  I 
University,  a  successor  to  Bacon  College.  (2,  3, 9)  1 

The  Civil  War  came  and  the  grounds  were  recovered  from  disuse  for 
a  few  hours  when  the  people  of  Harrodsburg  feasted  John  Morgan’s 
cavalrymen  as  they  raided  northward.  On  October  8,  1862,  following  the 
bloody  Battle  of  Perryville,  the  cottages  and  ballroom  still  standing  were 
opened  for  use  as  an  emergency  hospital  for  the  wounded  troops  who 
fell  in  the  battle.  The  account  of  an  eyewitness  describes  the  scene  in 
the  ballroom  where  amputated  limbs  formed  a  heap  reaching  to  the  second- 
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Story  gallery.  (2)  According  to  Surgeon  George  Shumard  of  the  United 
States  Volunteers  in  his  report  in  the  Surgeon-General’s  Medical  and 
Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  seventeen  hundred  of  the 
estimated  seven  thousand  rebel  casualties  were  sheltered  in  Harrodsburg, 
in  part  secretly,  as  well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Union  army’s 
three  to  four  thousand  casualties,  but  by  January  1,  1863,  he  was  able 
to  close  the  hospitals  in  Harrodsburg.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that 
Dr.  Shumard’s  report  includes  mention  of  the  wide  use  of  chloroform  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  of  sulfuric  ether  by  the  surgeons  after  the  battle.  (46) 
The  “  syndicate  of  gentlemen  ”  failed  to  execute  bond  and  the  property 
reverted  to  the  government.  In  1864,  the  ballroom  burned,  leaving  only 
the  cottages  standing,  and  the  property  was  rented  for  pasturage.  (9) 

In  1867  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  requested  Kentucky’s  senators  and 
representatives  in  Washington  to  procure  a  grant  or  donation  of  the  land 
for  use  as  a  home  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge, 
and  for  a  college  or  university,  but  nothing  came  of  the  request,  (33)  and 
in  the  early  eighties  the  cottages,  too,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  (9) 

On  August  1,  1887,  Lieutenant  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  Soldiers  Home  sold  the 
entire  tract  of  land  to  Edgar  H.  Gaither  for  $19,001.  It  was  soon  resold 
to  the  Kentucky  Real  Estate  and  Improvement  Association  for  the  same 
amount,  and  the  grounds  were  subdivided  and  sold  as  an  addition  to  the 
town.  (47)  A  small  wooded  tract  on  which  the  Saloon  Spring  was  located 
was  donated  by  the  company  to  the  town  as  a  park,  and  in  1911,  a  mansion 
built  on  the  adjoining  tract  was  converted  into  a  hotel  by  Judge  Ben 
Casey  Allin,  who  revived  the  Graham’s  Springs  Hotel  on  what  had  been 
the  rear  portion  of  the  old  Harrodsburg  Springs  land.  (9)  He  main¬ 
tained  this  until  1934,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Caudill,  who  conducted  the  property  as  a  sanatorium  for  a  time.  It 
eventually  was  sold  to  the  Mercer  General  Hospital  Board,  which  has 
completed  the  erection  thereon  of  a  hospital  building  costing  over  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

All  that  remains  of  the  former  glory  of  the  Harrodsburg  Springs  are 
the  Saloon  Spring  and  its  surrounding  woodland,  sections  of  the  stone 
wall  flanking  the  original  gates,  the  half-dry  lake  dug  at  much  pains  and 
expense,  the  Greenville  Spring  and  its  shoulder-high  retaining  wall 
covered  with  an  impassible  tangle  of  briars,  impressions  in  the  earth 
marking  the  sites  of  the  grotto  and  the  icehouse,  and  a  few  scattered  brick 
and  stones.  The  site  and  tradition  of  the  establishment  have  been  forgotten 
largely,  except  by  local  historians.  What  caused  the  sudden  passage  of 
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the  Harrodsburg  Springs  and  more  generally  the  decline  of  the  watering 
place  throughout  the  United  States  can  only  be  surmised.  Perhaps,  as 
Dr.  Henry  Sigerist  (48)  suggests,  the  rise  of  more  attractive  and  vigorous 
seashore  and  mountain  resorts  gave  competition  which  took  away  the 
patronage  of  the  wealtliy  pleasure  seekers  who  were  necessary  to  maintain 
these  establishments  in  part.  At  any  rate,  the  era  of  the  American  water¬ 
ing-place  is  largely  past,  and  only  a  few  institutions  such  as  Saratoga  and 
White  Sulphur  Springs  stand  to  remind  us  of  the  day  which  is  past  and 
a  social  and  medical  phenomenon  long  gone. 
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THE  JENNER  BICENTENARY 

The  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  Edward  Jenner’s  birth  on  17  May  1749  was 
celebrated  in  London  at  a  number  of  meetings  and  in  several  commemorative 
articles.  An  exhibition  of  Jenneriana  was  also  held  in  the  City  Museum  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  his  own  county-town;  and  the  day  was  commemorated  at  his  home  at 
Berkeley,  Gloucestershire. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine’s  Section  of  the  History  of  Medicine  the 
presidential  address  on  May  4th  was  dedicated  ‘  To  Edward  Jenner  on  his  200th 
birthday.’  The  speaker.  Dr.  E.  Ashworth  Underwood,  offered  a  detailed  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Jenner’s  good  faith  and  scientific  acumen,  partly  based  on  unpublished 
papers. 

On  the  birthday.  May  17th,  Sir  Edward  Mellanby,  F.  R.  S.,  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council,  gave  a  special  ‘  Jenner  oration  ’  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  when  he  discussed  Jenner’s  achievement  and  its  impact  on  medical 
science.  He  recalled  how  Pasteur  had  publicly  attributed  his  discoveries  in  pre¬ 
ventive  immunisation  to  the  inspiration  of  Jenner’s  work,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
range  and  precision  of  Jenner’s  insight  in  anticipating  recent  study  of  viruses.  The 
oration  has  been  printed  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  28  May  1949,  vol.  1,  pages 
921-926.  An  exhibition  of  Jenner’s  books  and  papers  from  the  College  Library 
was  on  view,  which  included  his  letter  of  July  1796  recording  the  success  of  his 
first  vaccination. 

Following  this.  Sir  Henry  Dale,  F.  R.  S.  opened  an  extensive  exhibition,  illus¬ 
trating  the  history  of  inoculation  with  special  reference  to  Jenner’s  life  and  work, 
at  the  Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Museum.  This  exhibition  was  organised  by 
Dr.  Underwood,  Director  of  the  Museum,  and  is  based  on  the  peculiarly  rich  col¬ 
lection  of  Jenner’s  writings  and  personal  memorials  in  his  charge.  It  will  remain 
open  through  the  early  summer.  The  two  surviving  drafts  of  the  Inquiry  into  Cow- 
pox,  the  holograph  lent  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  manuscript  in 
another  hand  with  Jenner’s  own  corrections  from  the  Wellcome  collection  itself, 
arc  for  the  first  time  displayed  together. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  held  a  reception  in  the 
evening,  at  which  a  souvenir  programme  was  issued.  A  choice  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  engravings,  and  relics  was  on  show.  The  guests  had  the  privilege  of  a 
private  visit  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  during  the  evening,  by  courtesy  of 
its  Director.  Here  were  exhibited  James  Northcote’s  second  portrait  of  Jenner 
from  the  national  collection,  and  his  first  portrait  specially  sent  up  from  the  west 
country  for  the  occasion  by  the  generosity  of  the  Plymouth  Medical  Society. 

As  J.  R.  Smith’s  beautiful  pastel  of  Jenner  is  exhibited  at  the  Wellcome  Museum, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  painting  w’as  displayed  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  there  was  opportunity  to  see  all  the  best  known  portraits  of  him  at  one 
time,  which  has  never  occurred  before. 
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The  Times  of  17  May  carried  prominently  on  its  editorial  page  an  article  on 
Jenner  by  a  special  correspondent.  The  Lancet  of  14  May  (the  anniversary  of  the 
first  vaccination)  contained  (pages  828-9)  an  editorial  leading  article,  while  The 
Nursing  Times  the  same  day  published  an  excellent  study  of  Jenner  by  Mr. 
Laurence  Dopson,  partly  based  on  unpublished  papers  (pages  382-3,  392-3).  The 
Annals  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  (May  issue,  pages  3324) 
reproduced  Jenner’s  manuscript  history  of  his  first  vaccination.  The  British  Medical 
Journal  of  21  May  published  an  illustrated  account  of  Jenner’s  life  and  work  by 
Dr.  E.  Ashworth  Underwood  (pages  8814),  with  an  editorial  (pages  905-6),  and 
on  28  May,  as  stated  above,  it  published  Sir  Edward  Mellanby’s  Jenner  oration. 

W.  R.  LeFanu. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
DURING  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1948-1949 

I.  Staff  and  Graduate  Students 

- ,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Director  of 

the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Owsei  Temkin,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  M.  A.  (Oxon.),  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 
Edward  H.  Hume,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Lloyd  G.  Stevenson,  M.  D.,  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after 
having  completed  his  dissertation  on  “  A  History  of  Lead  Poisoning  ”  and  having 
passed  his  examination  before  the  Board  of  University  Studies,  on  June  1,  1949, 
successfully.  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  received  his  M.  D,  degree  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  1944,  entered  the  Department  two  years  ago  as  a  student  of 
the  School  of  Higher  Studies  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  During  the  past  year 
he  was  a  Canadian  Social  Science  Research  Council  Fellow  in  the  History  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Stevenson  is  now  going  to  spend  one  year  in  England  in  research 
work  on  John  Hunter  for  which  he  lias  been  granted  a  fellowship  from  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

II.  Publications 

A.  Publications  of  the  Institute 

Four  numbers  of  Volume  XXII  and  the  first  two  numbers  of  Volume  XXIII  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  were  published  during  the  year. 

Two  Supplements  were  issued  during  the  year: 

Robert  O.  Steuer:  (Whdw)  Aetiological  Principle  of  Pyaemia  in  Ancient 
Egyptian  Medicine  [Supplements  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
No.  10].  1948.  viii  +  36pp. 
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Volumen  Medicinae  Paramirtun  of  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim  Called  Para¬ 
celsus.  Translated  from  the  Original  German  with  a  Preface  by  Kurt  F. 
Leidecker  [Supplements  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  No.  11]. 
1949.  vii  +  69  pp. 

Volume  VI  in  the  series  of  The  Hideyo  Noguchi  Lectures  was  brought  out  during 
the  year: 

Henry  R.  Zimmer:  Hindu  Medicine.  Edited  with  a  Foreword  and  Preface 
by  Ludwig  Edelstein.  1948.  Ixxii  +  203  pp. 

B.  Publications  by  Members  of  the  Institute. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey 

Thoughts  on  Medical  History  and  Libraries — 1847  and  1947.  Bull.  N.  Y. 
Acad.  Med.,  1949,  25  :  65-83. 

Lloyd  G.  Stevenson 

The  Stag  of  Richmond  Park :  A  Note  on  John  Hunter’s  Most  Famous  Animal 
Experiment.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1948,  22  :  467-475. 

Owsei  Temkin 

Changing  Concepts  of  the  Relation  of  Medicine  to  Society;  In  Early  History. 
Social  Medicine :  Its  Derivations  and  Objectives.  The  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Institute  on  Social  Medicine,  1947.  New  York:  The  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund,  1949,  pp.  3-12. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  during  the  Academic 
Year  1947-1948.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1948,  22  :  486-488. 

Professor  Neuburger’s  Eightieth  Birthday.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1948,  22  :  727- 
729. 

Medicine  and  the  Problem  of  Moral  Responsibility.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1949, 
23:  1-20. 

III.  Courses 

1.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin.  First  quarter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4-5. 

2.  Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Larkey.  First  quarter.  Four  lectures  and  demon¬ 

strations. 

3.  History  of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Temkin.  Second  quarter.  Tu.,  5-6. 

4.  American  Medicine  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dr.  Temkin.  Third  quarter. 

Th.  5-6. 

5.  Introduction  to  the  Sociology  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin.  Fourth  quarter.  Tu., 

5-6. 

IV.  Collections  and  Gifts. 

As  in  preceding  years,  the  Institute  was  the  recipient  of  many  gifts  of  pictures, 
reprints  and  books  from  various  donors.  Outstanding  among  these  gifts  were  a 
collection  of  his  reprints  and  pamphlets  from  Dr.  Felix  von  Oefele,  a  number  of 
books  from  the  Dansk  Medicinsk-Historisk  Selskab,  and  a  medal  cast  in  honor  and 
memory  of  Professor  Pietro  Capparoni  from  the  Accademia  di  Storia  dell’Arte 
Sanitaria  in  Rome. 
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During  the  year  the  collections  were  increased  by : 


1.  Books  .  59 

2.  Portraits  .  8 

3.  Pictures  .  2 

4.  Medals  .  1 


NATIONAL  NEWS 

Army  Medical  Library 

The  Army  Medical  Library  News  of  July  1949  announces  a  current  exhibit  of 
several  Japanese  block  prints  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  on  allegorical  sub¬ 
jects.  These  prints  could  be  made  in  large  numbers  at  little  cost  and  served  pur¬ 
poses  comparable  to  the  contemporary  medical  broadsides  and  pamphlets  of  the 
western  world. 

Celebration  of  the  Millenary  of  Avicenna 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  is  making  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  millenary  of  Avicenna 
(Ibn  Sina),  noted  Arabic  philosopher  and  scientist,  from  October  13,  1950  to 
October  1,  1951. 

In  this  connection,  the  U.  S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  would  ap¬ 
preciate  receiving  information  as  to  any  translations  into  English  of  the  works  of 
Avicenna  which  you  know  to  be  in  existence  or  in  preparation.  It  is  hoped  that 
interested  groups  will  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  stimulate  translations  of 
Avicenna’s  works  in  Arabic  and  Persian  into  English. 

The  National  Commission  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  any  information 
with  respect  to  these  translations  and  also  with  respect  to  any  other  plans  to 
celebrate  this  occasion, 

Charles  A.  Thomson,  Executive  Secretary 
U,  S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
Department  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Chicago 

On  July  5,  1949,  the  University  of  Chicago  starts  a  series  of  eight  weekly 
lectures  on  the  history  of  scienec.  The  lecturers  will  include  American  as  well  as 
foreign  scholars  and  scientists. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Spiro,  a  graduate  of  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  in  1947 
and  assistant  resident  in  pathology  at  Qeveland  City  Hospital,  has  been  awarded 
the  $100.00  prize  for  the  best  thesis  on  the  history  of  medicine,  by  the  Howard 
Dittrick  Museum  of  Historical  Medicine,  Qeveland,  Ohio,  through  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  Mead,  Johnson  &  Co,  Dr.  Spiro’s  thesis  is  titled  “  They  Shall  not  Die  in 
Vain,”  and  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  of  the  autopsy  among  the  people> 
of  the  world. 
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Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences 

Mrs.  Josiah  C.  Trent  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  is  instituting  an  annual  gift  of  250 
one-year  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  to  be  allocated  to  all  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Recipients  are  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty  from  among 
those  in  the  yearly  graduating  class  who  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  cultural 
aspects  of  medicine.  In  making  this  gift  Mrs.  Trent  has  been  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  keep  alive  the  influence  and  ideals  of  her  late  husband,  Dr.  Josiah  C. 
Trent. 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

Italy 

The  fifth  National  Congress  of  the  “  Societa  Italiana  di  Storia  delle  Scienze 
Mediche  e  Natural!,”  Prof.  Andrea  Corsini,  President,  is  to  be  held  in  Milan, 
October  2-4,  1949.  The  central  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be :  “  Medicine  of  the 
Renaissance.”  Prof.  Arturo  Castiglioni  (Via  Ariberto  20,  Milano)  is  President 
of  the  Committee  for  Arrangements,  and  Prof.  Luigi  Belloni  (Piazza  Wagner  4, 
Milano)  its  Secretary. 

Setherlands 

The  former  “  Het  Nederlandsch  Historisch  Natuurwetenschappelijk  Museum  ” 
was  reopened  after  the  war  as  a  State  Museum  under  the  new  name  of  “  Rijks- 
museum  voor  de  Geschiedenis  der  Natuurwetenschappen  ”  (National  Museum  of 
the  History  of  Science).  The  medico-historical  library  of  the  “  Instituut  voor  de 
Geschiedenis  der  Geneeskunde,  Wiskunde  en  Natuurwetenschappen  ”  (Institute  for 
the  History  of  Medicine,  Mathematics,  and  Science)  has  been  incorporated  as  a 
loan  in  this  Museum.  Dr.  Maria  Rooseboom,  Curator,  requests  that  all  communica¬ 
tions  to  both  the  Museum  and  the  Institute  henceforth  be  directed  to  the  following 
address: 

Rijksmuseum  voor  de  Geschiedenis  der  Natuurwetenschappen 
Steenstraat  1  A 
Leiden,  Netherlands 

Sweden 

The  Svenska  Lakaresallskapets  Med.-Historiska  Section  announced  a  meeting 
for  Monday,  May  23,  1949.  The  program  included  the  following  papers :  “  Nigra 
hygieniska  forhillanden  i  Stockholm  under  aldre  tider,”  by  Overdirektor  Harry 
Soderman;  and  “  Ett  balansmil  vid  kronohospitalet  och  lanslasarettet  i  Vasteris” 
by  Ev.  L.  Norrlin. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


George  Sarton.  The  Life  of  Science,  Essays  in  the  History  of  Civilization. 
Foreword  by  Max  H.  Fisch.  New  York:  Henry  Schuman,  1948.  vii  +  197 
pp.  $3.00.  (The  Life  of  Science  Library,  I). 

The  present  essays,  according  to  an  editorial  note,  “  have  been  selected  from  the 
author’s  writings  over  a  period  of  some  thirty  years  ”  with  the  aim  of  giving 
“  both  the  general  reader  and  the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the  history 
of  science,  its  scope,  purpose,  and  methods  "  (p.  187).  Thus  the  title  of  the  book  also 
strikes  a  keynote  to  “  The  Life  of  Science  Library  ”  in  which,  as  Max  Fisch  says, 

“ .  .  .  a  movement  of  thought  toward  a  new  focus  in  the  history  of  science  ...  is 
beginning  to  speak  the  language  of  lay  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys  ”  (p.  v). 

The  various  essays  indeed  show  a  many-sided  approach.  Those  of  the  first  part 
(“The  spread  of  understanding”)  explain  what  history  of  science  is;  those  of 
the  second  (“  Secret  history  ”)  illustrate  it  by  a  number  of  short  interpretative 
biographies.  In  the  third  part  (“  East  and  west  ”)  the  roots  of  science  in  eastern 
and  western  civilizations  are  laid  bare,  and  the  final  part  (“  Casting  bread  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters  ”)  discusses  the  desirable  organization  as  well  as  the  final  aim 
of  the  history  of  science. 

Yet  fundamentally,  all  these  essays  are  variations  on  a  conunon  theme:  the 
humanization  of  science.  “  The  new  humanism,”  to  Sarton,  is  a  scientific  synthesis 
through  the  “  intimate  collaboration  between  scientist,  philosopher  and  historian  ” 
resulting  in  “  so  much  beauty  that  the  collaboration  of  the  artist  would  also, 
necessarily,  be  secured”  (p.  58).  And  by  the  integration  of  science  into  general 
education,  science  itself  would  be  humanized  (p.  172). 

Sarton  is  an  optimistic  believer  in  progress.  His  belief  is  certainly  not  of  the 
facile  variety  which  finds  satisfaction  in  mere  technical  accomplishments.  Progress 
to  him  is  directed  towards  civilized  behavior  among  men  and,  above  all,  the 
recognition  of  truth.  According  to  Sarton,  “  the  history  of  science  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  history  of  the  liberation  of  thought,  of  the  conflict  between  rationalism  and 
superstition  (not  religion),  of  man’s  quest  for  truth  and  gradual  approach  to  it, 
of  his  struggle  against  error  and  unreason”  (p.  173).  And  the  mission  which 
science  has  in  discovering  the  truth  is,  mainly,  a  moral  one:  to  make  men  more 
truthful.  “  Veracity  ...  is  a  conquest  of  science,  even  of  modern  science  ...  it  is 
significant  that  ‘  to  tell  the  truth  ’  was  not  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  ...” 
(p.  183).  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  intrinsic  value  of  science  (in  the  broadest 
sense)  reemphasized,  and,  in  comparison,  it  matters  little  whether  we  share  Sarton’s 
basic  optimism  and  whether  we  can  conceive  of  truth  as  quite  the  concrete  thing  it 
appears  in  some  passages  (e.  g.  p.  9).  Sarton  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
are  concerned  over  a  world  where  even  some  of  those  who  stand  for  “  fundamental 
research  ”  often  justify  it  merely  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  discovery  of  useful 
applications. 

O.  Temkin 
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P.  M.  Ashburn.  The  Ranks  of  Death:  A  Medical  History  of  the  Conquest  of 

America.  Edited  by  Frank  D.  Ashburn.  New  York:  Coward-McCaiui,  Inc., 
1947.  xix  +  298  pp.  $5.00. 

When  Colonel  Ashburn  died  in  1940  he  left  unfinished  the  manuscript  of  a  book 
which  had  engaged  his  later  years.  As  he  read  the  history  of  the  European  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  hemisphere,  he  was  impressed  by  the  great  and  sometimes  decisive 
importance  of  disease  to  the  conquerors — for  good  and  ill  both.  To  this  great 
subject  Colonel  Ashburn  now  directed  his  studies;  and  although  he  did  not  live  tc 
complete  his  work  in  any  way  that  was  satisfactory  to  himself,  the  materials  he 
gathered  before  his  death  his  son  has  now  edited  and  prepared  for  publication. 

The  author’s  theme  is  the  march  of  disease  across  the  American  continents  side 
by  side  with  the  Spanish  who  followed  Columbus  to  Hispanola,  with  the  French 
voyageurs  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  English  adventurers  on  the  Jamestown 
peninsula.  Some  of  these  diseases,  imported  by  the  Europeans,  attacking  the 
Indian  tribes,  weakened  and  even  annihilated  them  and  thus  made  the  final  conquest 
of  America  easier  and  speedier ;  other  diseases,  like  the  yellow  fever,  which  came  in 
the  slave  ships,  and  malaria,  attacked  the  whites  and  so  made  the  Europeans’ 
foothold  on  the  continents  more  precarious.  Thus  disease  was  an  undirected, 
uncontrollable  two-edged  sword,  cutting  as  it  willed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
balance  favored  the  invaders,  who  gave  more  and  worse  than  they  received,  and 
who  were  better  able  to  defend  themselves.  Closely  related  to  this  idea  is  another 
which  pervades  Colonel  Ashburn’s  book,  that  the  American  continents  were  in 
general  a  healthful  place  before  the  Europeans  and  the  Negroes  came.  Smallpox, 
measles,  nralaria,  tuberculosis,  yellow  fever,  syphilis,  and  suppuration  were  all  of 
foreign  origin;  only  dysentery  of  the  great  diseases  Ashburn  mentions  was  native 
to  America.  This  seems  almost  testimony  to  the  noble  savage’s  golden  age  that  was 
so  rudely  shattered  and  defiled  by  civilization. 

In  support  of  these  ideas  Colonel  Ashburn  has  drawn  together  a  great  many 
contemporary  accounts  of  sickness  and  its  effects.  Although  he  is  mainly  interested 
in  the  Spanish  conquest,  he  has  drawn  on  such  English  historians  as  Cotton  Mather 
and  on  such  French  sources  as  the  Jesuit  Relations.  He  has  also  made  use  of 
the  historical  researches  of  Manson,  Shattuck,  Hrdlicka,  Reko,  and  others.  For  the 
most  part  he  lias  simply  set  down  the  statements  of  the  old  chroniclers,  probably 
as  he  took  them  from  the  books;  and  he  has  then  discussed  and  argued  what 
weight  may  be  attached  to  each  and  what  conclusions  may  safely  be  drawn.  In  fact 
in  its  present  form  Colonel  Ashburn’s  book  is  a  useful  listing  of  references  to 
diseases  in  the  writings  of  the  first  invaders  of  America,  particularly  the  Spanish. 

Colonel  Ashburn’s  theme  of  the  significance  of  health  and  disease  in  politics  and 
military  affairs  was  probably  a  more  novel  idea  when  he  began  to  study  the  question 
than  it  is  today  when  his  book  is  published.  Thanks  to  such  works  as  Hans  Zinsser’s 
Rats,  Lice  and  History  and  to  wartime  news  stories  on  the  uses  of  DDT  in  Naples, 
on  Pacific  islands,  and  elsewhere,  even  the  layman  appreciates  health  and  disease  as 
factors  in  the  domestic  and  imperial  policies.  One  ought  perhaps  properly  to  regard 
this  book,  then,  published  in  unfinished  form,  as  essentially  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
old.  It  is  therefore  not  adverse  criticism  to  suggest  that  in  future  works  on  this 
subject  writers  ask  such  questions  as  these:  What  measures  of  defence  were  taken 
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against  the  repeated  onslaughts  of  disease  ?  What  was  done  by  the  doctors,  however 
badly  trained,  who  travelled  with  the  invaders;  did  any  friendly  Indian  ever 
suggest  a  remedy  or  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  white  men ;  how  did  the  laity,  faced  by 
a  frightful  condition,  meet  diseases  in  the  absence  of  physicians?  Again,  did  the 
later  European  immigrants  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  first-comers?  Was 
more  adequate  medical  knowledge  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  English  settlers  on 
the  Delaware  under  Penn  did  not  suffer  as  Plymouth  colony  and  Jamestown  did? 
What  efforts  were  made  to  amass,  organize  and  use  the  medical  experience  of  the 
first  settlers ;  was  this  the  work  of  any  college  of  commerce  or  other  board  with  a 
supervision  of  colonization? 

Colonel  Ashburn’s  material  needed  to  be  edited  before  it  could  be  presented. 
Each  chapter  needed  an  introduction,  the  references  had  to  be  checked^  and  a 
bibliography  supplied.  This  editorial  task  Frank  Ashburn  has  done  well,  with  such 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  his  father’s  work  that  he  has  carefully  signed  each  para¬ 
graph  that  is  his  own. 

Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr. 

Arthur  Ward  Lufkin.  A  History  of  Dentistry.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and 
revised.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1948.  367  pp.  104  illus.  $4.50. 

A  publication  on  the  history  of  dentistry  should  be  favorably  received  since  so 
little  of  the  history  of  the  dental  art  is  known  by  the  members  of  the  profession  as 
a  whole,  and  so  it  is  most  complimentary  when  such  a  volume  as  this  appears  in  a 
second  edition.  The  literature  on  dental  history  is  too  little  known  and  it  augurs 
well  that  within  recent  years  publications  dealing  with  dental  history  are  appearing 
from  the  press  not  only  in  America,  but  foreign  coimtries  as  well. 

The  present  volume  is  a  result  of  lectures  given  to  the  dental  students  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry  at  the  Universtiy  of  Southern  California  by  the  author,  who 
is  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  History  there.  It  aims  to  orient  the  dental 
student  in  the  evolution  of  the  art  and  science  of  his  future  profession,  and  it  faith¬ 
fully  serves  this  purpose. 

However,  the  book  itself  represents  a  very  poor  specimen  of  typography  and 
abounds  in  many  historical  errors.  The  student  who  will  refer  to  the  bibliographies 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  confused  rather  than  aided  in  his  research; 
diacritical  markings  have  been  omitted;  text  and  references  contain  numerous 
misspelled  words;  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  important  personalities  are 
inaccurate;  the  index  is  wholly  inadequate  and  incomplete.  As  to  historical  errors, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  two  errors  which  appear  on  page  49;  (1)  the  legend 
describing  the  photograph  of  the  specimen  of  Phoenician  dentistry  errs  in  stating, 
“  the  only  known  existing  specimen  of  Phoenician  dentistry.”  There  are  two  known 
specimens  of  ancient  Phoenician  dentistry  which  arc  extant,  one  at  the  Louvre 
Museum  in  Paris,  the  other  at  the  Archeological  Museum,  Beirut,  Lebanon;  (2)  on 
the  same  page,  the  author  says,  “  A  Phoenician  vase  was  found  in  a  burial  near  a 
small  town  on  the  Crimean  Peninsula ;  the  vase  was  of  gold,  ...”  However,  the 
vase  referred  to  by  the  author  is  a  product  of  the  Scythian  civilization  of  the  4th — 
3rd  Centuries  B.  C.,  and  was  made  of  electrum  (an  alloy  of  metals  such  as  gold 
and  silver). 
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The  book  is  divided  into  three  eras:  the  first  comprising  the  Pre-historic  and 
Ancient  peoples;  the  second,  the  Dark  Ages;  and  the  third,  the  Modern  Period 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  era  is  devoted  to  brief  sketches  on  ancient  dentistry,  which  in  itself 
would  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  volume.  The  section  on  Medieval 
Dentistry  embraces  a  few  pages  of  the  text,  and  could  hardly  be  acceptable  from 
such  an  author.  The  work  of  the  Byzantine  physicians  is  passed  over  with  a  few 
words;  how  the  traditions  of  Greek  medicine  were  adopted,  assimilated  and  Arabic- 
enriched  and  passed  on  to  the  West  is  scarcely  mentioned.  This  section  devotes 
itself  to  Medieval  toothache  remedies  instead  of  the  progress  of  the  dental  art 
during  this  period.  The  third  section  or  Modern  is  a  splendid  approach  to  the 
study  of  Modern  dentistry  in  that  it  is  divided  into  two  sections.  Firstly,  a  division 
containing  brief  reviews  of  dentistry  in  those  countries  of  the  world  which  have 
contributed  most  to  the  art  and  science,  namely,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain — Australia,  and  the  United  States.  The  description  of  the  progress  of 
dentistry  in  these  countries,  although  brief,  is  adequate.  The  text  here  is  mainly 
concerned  with  dental  legislation  and  education  and  lists  practically  every  dental 
school  in  the  world.  Secondly,  another  division  is  devoted  to  the  specialties  of 
dentistry  with  separate  chapters  on  Periodontology,  Oral  Surgery,  Operative 
Dentistry,  and  Dental  Prosthesis.  Dr.  Harry  Archer  contributed  a  chapter  entitled 
“The  Historical  Sketches  in  Anesthesia,”  and  Dr.  Frank  M.  Casto  contributed 
another,  “  Orthodontics  ” ;  both  of  these  were  re-edited  from  former  publications. 

The  only  attempt  at  an  original  contribution  to  dental  literature  that  this  book 
makes  is  the  plan  of  presenting  the  story  of  Modern  Dentistry  by  a  description  of 
the  specialties  within  the  profession.  And  yet,  this  too  has  a  few  pitfalls,  especially 
since  various  specialties  such  as  “  Public  Health  Dentistry  ”  are  omitted  and  the 
I  chapter  entitled  “  The  Age  of  Mechanical  Progress  ”  degenerates  to  a  chronology 

f  of  dates  which  has  a  very  limited  usefulness  in  any  description  of  the  evolution  of 

dental  history.  It  might  have  been  well  to  have  titled  the  book  “  An  Epitome  ”  or 
“  A  Syllabus  ”  since  the  author  has  adhered  to  his  purpose  in  presenting  “  in  a 
simple  form  the  highlights  of  dental  history  embellished  with  ...  a  chronicle  of 
contemporary  events.”  For  the  dental  student  and  the  general  reader,  this  book  is 

I  recommended  as  a  brief  survey  of  a  history  of  the  dental  profession. 

Milton  B.  Asbeli. 


Robert  W.  Marks.  The  Story  of  Hypnotism.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.. 

1947,  xii+  246  pp.  $3.00.  ' 

In  the  Foreword  to  this  book  the  author  observes :  “  More  nonsense  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  hypnotism  than  any  other  subject  short  of  love  and  sex.”  But  in  The  Story 
of  Hypnotism,  I  regret  to  say,  he  only  adds  to  it.  The  regret  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  seems  both  “  well  read  ”  and  earnest.  He,  however,  lacks  critical 
judgment,  hasn’t  digested  what  he  has  learned,  and  is  inclined  to  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  Thus  he  is  quite  sure  that  “  hypnotism  is  a  kind  of  artificially 
induced  hysteria”  (p.  2)  and  that  the  “classic  phenomena  of  hypnotism  are 
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practically  the  same  as  those  of  faith  healing,  obsession,  ecstasy,  hallucination  and 
religious  ‘conversion’”  (p.  17).  He  reports,  without  criticism,  or  insight,  that 
“  susceptibility  to  hypnosis  either  correlates  with  I.  Q.  (scholastic  aptitude), >  or 
runs  slightly  ahead  of  it  ”  (p.  31).  He  offers  the  tautological  observation  that  there 
is  one  basic  factor  which  characterizes  the  hypnotic  influence,  “  the  creation  in  the 
mind  of  the  subject  of  a  condition  of  heightened  suggestibility  ”  (p.  33). 

In  telling  of  the  life  of  Mesmer  the  author  permits  himself  unwarranted  assump¬ 
tions,  and  his  “  smart  ”  vignette  phrases  at  times  betray  him.  We  are  told  that 
Mesmer’s  “  mind  was  slow  .  .  .  and  his  information  was  scanty  ”  (p.  44).  But 
neither  statement  is  true.  Mesmer  is  known  to  have  conducted  a  distinguished 
“  salon  ”  in  Vienna,  and  he  was  most  certainly  a  well  educated  man.  In  one  place 
(p.  57)  it  is  written  “  Mesmer  was  not  a  fighter”;  in  another  (p.  44)  “yet  few 
other  men  of  his  time  had  the  courage  to  persist  in  so  startling  an  enterprise  as  his 
[Mesmer’s]  or  to  brave  the  persecution  and  ridicule  which  such  practices 
incubated.” 

In  the  chapter  “  Hypnotism  Today  ”  we  are  finally  told  what  hypnotism  really 
is.  “  Hypnosis  is  induced  infantilism  ”  (p.  106).  This  gem  is  in  part  derived  from 
the  revelations  of  “  psychoanalytic  practice  ”  which  “  has  disclosed  how  universal 
is  the  desire  in  adults  to  revert  to  infantile  situations  ”  (p.  106).  Other  and  similar 
nonsensical  “  derivations  ”  from  psychoanalytical  theory  pepper  the  author's  pages. 

He  has  little  understanding  of  and  even  less  sympathy  for  any  of  the  psychological 
components  of  the  religious  feeling.  In  a  fancy  bit  of  contortions  writing  the  author 
affirms:  “We  must  concede  that  the  social  value  of  the  suggestive  or  hypnotic 
powers  of  organized  religion  has  nowhere  been  proved”  (p.  228).  His  antidote  to 
mass  suggestion,  and  mass  hysteria,  “  lies  in  the  drastic  minimizing  of  economic  and 
class  differ;ences;  for  to  the  degree  that  one  group  is  unable  to  profit  from  the 
exploitation  of  another,  to  that  degree  will  it  neglect  the  winds  of  doctrine  that  fan 
latent  hysteria  into  holocausts  ”  (p.  229).  Was  it  by  accident  that  Stalin  was  left 
out,  when  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  the  war  lords  of  Japan  were  cited  by  the  author 
as  those  who  fan  latent  hysteria  into  holocausts  (p.  192)  ? 

The  prise  piece  of  nonsense  in  the  book  is  the  version  offered  of  the  Qiildren’s 
Crusade  (p.  197). 

Iaco  Galdston 

Neil  E.  Stevens.  Factors  in  Botanical  Publication  and  Other  Essays.  Waltham, 
Mass.:  the  Chronica  Botanica  Co.  New  York:  Stechert-Hafner,  Inc.,  1947. 
[Chronica  Botanica,  Vol.  11,  No.  3,  pp.  119-206]  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  short  biological  essays  w'ritten  by  a  disting^uished 
plant  pathologist  over  a  life-time  of  varied  activity.  Dr.  Stevens  has  served  both 
the  humanities  and  the  sciences  as  a  teacher  of  English  and  Greek,  as  a  professor 
of  Botany  and  of  its  history,  and  as  a  government  servant  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  specializing  in  plant  diseases.  But  these  essays  are  free  from  the 
limitations  to  which  specialists  are  prone  (to  their  loss  as  well-rounded  hiunans 
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and  as  scientists  as  well)  and  against  which  Stevens  himself  crusades,  especially 
against  that  tendency  among  scientists  to  adulate  blindly  the  fetish  of  mathematical 
accuracy  and  to  demand  statistical  proof  in  areas  where  it  ill  applies,  for  example, 
in  biological  studies  afield  as  contrasted  with  the  controlled  conditions  of  a 
laboratory.  Dr.  Stevens  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  both  field  and 
laboratory  studies,  as  is  attested  by  the  list  of  many  scores  of  his  papers  over 
the  years  1910-1947,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  collection. 

The  collection  embraces  eighteen  essays  selected  by  Frans  Verdoorn,  editor  of 
the  Chronica  Botanica,  for  their  interest  in  that  too  little  cultivated  borderland 
which  lies  between  the  humanities  and  the  sciences.  The  essays  (all  but  one  had 
been  previously  published  in  the  years  since  1920)  have  been  garnered  from  a 
variety  of  journals  such  as  Science,  Methodist  Review,  Journal  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  etc.  They  bear  fetching  titles.  In  the  earliest,  “  Radicalism  and  Research 
in  America,”  Stevens  defines  radical  reform  as  one  that  is  fundamental  (he  might 
have  added  that  by  derivation  it  is  reform  at  the  roots).  Commenting  in  a  post¬ 
script  both  upon  the  early  times  of  Jefferson  and  upon  the  recent  times  of  Wilson 
and  the  Roosevelts,  he  notes  that  “  administrations  which  in  their  day  stood  well 
to  the  left  have  often  been  those  in  which  science  received  liberal  government  aid 
and  encouragement  ”  (p.  127). 

In  an  essay  entitled  “  The  Fad  as  a  Factor  in  Botanical  Publication  ”  (from 
which  Verdoorn  evidently  drew  the  title  of  the  whole  collection,  unfortunately 
omitting  the  key  word  Fad),  Stevens,  commenting  upon  the  period  1881-1930, 
notes  how  great  was  the  decline  of  articles  on  systematic  botany  from  the  days  in 
the  19th  century  when  the  famous  systematizer  Asa  Gray  dominated  plant  study  to 
the  subsequent  rise  of  fads  in  plant  physiology,  morphology  and  cytology.  In 
general,  fads  which  direct  flocks  of  articles  into  this  or  that  area  of  interest 
develop  after  a  leading  biologist  has  opened  up  a  field  like  the  reaper  who  first 
gathers  the  harvest,  after  whom  come  troops  of  gleaners,  followed  finally  by  the 
geese  that  pick  up  even  the  last  grains  (p.  154). 

In  other  diminutive  essays  Stevens  discourses  pleasantly  upon  such  matters  as 
botany  in  the  New  England  poets,  botany  in  the  Bible,  or  the  solid  contributions 
by  not  a  few  government  workers.  In  an  amusing  two-page  chat,  “  Applied  Botany 
as  Fun,”  he  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  pure  versus  applied  botany, 
the  delusions  of  the  former  and  the  rewards  of  the  latter. 

Several  of  the  essays  fall  into  either  of  two  groups.  One  group  touches  upon  the 
teaching  of  botany,  a  profession  to  which  Dr.  Stevens  returned  in  1936,  after  many 
years  in  the  service  of  the  government.  The  other  group,  chief  of  which  are  the 
essays  entitled  “  Botanical  Research  by  Unfashionable  Technics  ”  and  “  The 
Anecdote  as  an  Antidote  to  Statistical  Analysis,”  constitute  something  of  a  revolt, 
as  the  titles  imply,  against  scientific  methodology  chained  to  mathematical  concepts 
of  alleged  accuracy — “  a  fetish  of  which  even  in  science  there  is  danger  from  too 
devout  worship”  (p.  171).  Stevens  argues  that  in  fields  such  as  plant  pathology 
mere  numbers  may  be  meaningless,  whereas  estimates  and  general  observations  may 
lead  to  valuable  results.  The  method  used  in  science  should  conform  to  the  material, 
and  may  include  any  tool — imagination,  trial  and  error,  intuition — provided  the 
objective,  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand,  is  found  (pp.  172  and  190). 
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Dr.  Verdoorn  has  done  a  good  service  by  rescuing  these  essays  from  the 
several  obscure  corners  wherein  they  lay  half  hidden  and  presenting  them  all 
together  in  a  single  issue  of  the  Chronica  Botanica. 


George  Raynor  Thompson 


Carlos  Monge.  Acclimatisation  in  the  Andes.  Translated  by  Donald  F.  Brown, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Isaiah  Bowman.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1948,  130  pp.  $2.75. 

This  little  book  of  130  pages  presents  a  highly  interesting  picture  of  adaptation  to 
high  altitudes  and  untoward  physiological  effects  of  abrupt  migration  from  low¬ 
lands  to  highlands  and  vice  versa. 

The  author,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Andean  Biology,  University  of  San 
Marcos,  Lima,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  climatic  effects  on  human  and  animal 
stock  in  Peru  since  the  time  of  the  Inca  empire.  He  shows  that  the  Inca  rulers 
pursued  a  more  intelligent  course  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  climate  on  human 
stock  than  their  Spanish  conquerors  or  even  the  responsible  authorities  of  Peruvian 
government  today.  Migrations  from  highlands  to  lowlands  and  vice  versa  were 
discouraged  by  legislation.  The  importance  of  acclimatization  with  respect  to 
military  operations  was  well  understood  then,  just  as  it  is  today. 

When  the  Inca  empire  was  overcome  by  the  Spaniards,  the  conquerors  at  first 
failed  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  migration  of  troops  and  colonists. 
A  conspicuous  lowering  of  fertility  occurred  when  the  Spaniards,  accustomed  to 
lowland  life,  migrated  to  the  high  mountains.  When  a  child  of  Spanish  parents 
finally  survived,  after  half  a  century,  it  was  considered  a  miracle.  Ultimately 
acclimatization  took  place,  and  in  time  it  became  clear  that  intermixture  with 
Indian  stocks  improved  fertility  and  efficiency  in  the  highlands. 

The  Spanish  conquerors  never  succeeded  in  enforcing  laws  with  respect  to 
acclimatization  and  migration,  as  did  their  Inca  predecessors.  According  to  Dr, 
Monge  the  Peruvian  government  of  today  is  not  fully  enlightened  in  this  respect. 
He  makes  a  strong  plea  for  further  research  on  acclimatization  and  adaptation  to 
high  altitudes,  since  much  of  the  Peruvian  stock  lives  at  these  altitudes,  and  that 
stock,  rather  than  Inca  gold,  represents  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Readers  will  enjoy  this  interesting  study  of  an  important  biological  problem. 

Esmond  R.  Long 


Max  H.  Fisch.  Nicolaus  Pol  Doctor  1494.  With  a  Critical  Text  of  His  Guaiac 
Tract,  Edited  with  a  Translation  by  Dorothy  M.  Schullian.  New  York:  Pub¬ 
lished  for  The  Qeveland  Medical  Library  Association  by  Herbert  Reichner, 
1947.  246  pp.,  17  plates.  $7.50. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  when  books  were  written  by  hand  most  physicians  had  very 
small  libraries.  John  Blaise,  a  nephew  of  Arnald  of  Villanova,  physician-surgeon 
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at  Marseille,  who  died  in  1341,  had  only  five  medical  books,  his  uncle’s  Speculum, 
Galen’s  De  simplicibus  medicamentis,  the  Aphorisms  of  Maimonides,  the  Surgery 
of  Theoderic  of  Lucca,  and  a  collection  of  five  surgical  treatises,  in  addition  to  a 
few  astronomical  books.  To  possess  a  complete  copy  of  the  Canon  of  Avicenna 
was  a  luxury  which  only  kings  and  physicians  of  kings  could  afford.  James  II  of 
Aragon  bought  one  in  1301,  Robert  of  Sicily  in  1315.^ 

With  the  invention  of  printing  and  with  the  Renaissance,  conditions  changed  and 
we  know  of  a  number  of  very  considerable  physicians’  libraries  such  as  those  of 
Conrad  Gessner  in  Zurich,  Hermann  and  Hartmann  Schedel  in  Nurnberg  *  and 
many  others.  Characteristic  of  these  collections  is  their  universality.  Their  owners 
were  humanists  who  were  interested  in  all  aspects  of  science  and  learning.  They 
had  studied  medicine  as  they  had  studied  other  fields  of  knowledge.  Some  practised 
medicine  among  other  activities  in  which  they  might  be  engaged,  others  did  not. 
Their  libraries  reflected  the  wide  scope  of  their  interests  and  catalogues  of  such 
collections  are  always  extraordinarily  enlightening.  This  is  why  the  present 
publication  is  a  most  welcome  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  to 
the  history  of  medicine  and  of  learning  at  large. 

We  know  little  about  Nicolaus  Pol  because  he  wrote  very  little.  Physicians  like 
Fracastoro  or  Paracelsus  or  a  surgeon  like  Pare  who  wrote  a  great  deal  betrayed 
much  of  their  biography  in  their  writings.  We  know  that  Pol  was  a  humanist  and 
what  is  preserved  of  his  library  is  enough  to  illustrate  the  catholicity  of  his  interests. 
There  is  not  a  field  of  learning  that  is  not  represented  by  some  book  or  other.  He 
undoubtedly  was  a  physician  and  from  1487  on  was  in  the  service  of  Duke 
Sigismund  at  Innsbruck,  from  1495  on  in  that  of  Emperor  Maximilian.  But  he  was 
also  a  theologian  and  it  may  well  be  that  late  in  life  he  combined  his  medical  duties 
with  those  of  “  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  preacher,”  as  a  contemporary  wrote.  When 
he  died  in  1532  he  left  a  collection  of  books  which  must  have  numbered  close  to 
1,500  items. 

Of  these  books  467  are  known  and  listed  in  the  present  volume,  30  manuscripts, 
251  incunabula,  186  books  printed  in  the  early  16th  century.  Most  of  them  are  in 
the  library  of  the  Collegiate  Church  at  San  Candido  (Innichen)  in  Tirol  but  about 
one-half  of  the  medical  books  preserved  are  in  America,  40  volumes  at  the 
Qeveland  Medical  Library,  15  at  the  Historical  Library  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine.  The  present  book  gives  full  descriptions  of  the  American 
holdings.  A  number  of  books  from  Pol’s  collection  are  at  Innsbruck,  Vienna  and 
Dresden  and  still  more  will  undoubtedly  be  traced  in  the  course  of  time. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  this  catalogue  because  it  is  clean,  accurate  and  competent. 
With  its  introductory  chapters  it  gives  as  good  a  picture  of  Pol  and  his  collection 
as  is  possible  at  the  moment.  The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  contains  a  critical  edition  and  English  translation  of  Pol’s  Libellus  de 
cura  morbi  GaUici  per  lignum  Guaycanum,  very  competently  prepared  by  Miss 
Schullian. 

We  mentioned  before  that  Pol  was  not  a  prolific  writer  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  only  published  work  of  his  was  that  short  pamphlet  on  the  guaiac  treatment  of 

’See  R.  Verrier,  Eludes  sur  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve,  Leiden,  1947. 

‘.About  the  latter  see  R.  Stauber,  Die  Schedelsche  Bibliothek,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1908. 
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syphilis.  It  was  written  in  1517  but  was  first  printed  in  1535  after  Pol’s  death. 
The  Army  Medical  Library  possesses  a  manuscript  copy  of  1519  which  proved  to  be 
very  helpful  in  preparing  the  critical  text.  Short  as  this  pamphlet  is  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  valuable  from  many  points  of  view. 

Its  origin  is  interesting.  Matthew  Lang,  Cardinal  of  Gurk  and  Bishop  Coadjutor 
of  Salzburg,  was  suffering  from  syphilis  like  everybody  who  was  anybody  did  at 
that  time.  He  had  heard  that  a  drug  imported  from  America,  Guaiacum  wood, 
was  being  used  very  successfully  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  treatment  with 
mercury  that  the  surgeons  used  was  extremely  unpleasant  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
people  were  eagerly  looking  for  a  milder  but  equally  effective  cure.  Hence  His 
Eminence  sent  a  mission  to  Spain  to  find  out  about  the  new  drug,  to  collect  recipes 
and  instructions  for  diet  and  the  treatment  at  large.  But  then  another  problem  came 
up:  a  drug  that  was  good  for  Indians  and  Latins  might  not  be  equally  good  for 
Germans  whose  constitution  was  different,  and  it  might  have  to  be  applied  dif¬ 
ferently.  It  became  Pol’s  job  to  examine  the  recipes  brought  from  Spain,  to  work 
them  up  and  to  adapt  them  for  the  treatment  of  corpora  Alemanorum.  This  he 
did  in  his  pamphlet,  completed  in  December  1517.  It  reads  like  the  bulletins  pub¬ 
lished  by  our  Health  Departments  on  some  new  treatment  and  must  have  been  as 
eagerly  read  by  physicians  as  such  bulletins  are  today,  particularly  since  Pol 
announced  that  about  3000  persons  had  been  cured  almost  miraculously  and  had 
felt  reborn  after  having  used  the  new  drug. 

The  treatment  itself  consisted  in  evacuation,  rest  in  bed  with  the  patient  well 
covered,  light  diet,  no  worries,  no  excesses  of  any  kind  and  the  drinking  of  a 
decoction  of  the  Guaiacum  wood  at  regular  intervals.  Seen  from  our  present  point 
of  view,  the  treatment  was  not  much  more  than  a  sweat  cure  because  we  know  that 
guaiacol,  creosote  and  similar  substances  contained  in  the  wood  have  no  specific 
effect.  They  were  once  used  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  but  have  been  dis¬ 
carded  entirely.  And  yet  it  is  very  strange  that  thousands  of  people  did  recover  with 
this  treatment  without  any  mercury.  We  know  that  strong  economic  interests  were 
involved  and  that  the  treatment  was  highly  advertized.  The  house  of  Fugger  in 
Augsburg  made  a  fortune  in  the  Guaiacum  trade.  It  seemed  so  logical  that  an 
American  drug  cured  an  American  disease.  We  also  know  that  syphilis  like  any 
other  disease  may  heal  spontaneously  without  any  treatment.  Still,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  that  thousands  of  educated  and  critical  people,  physicians  and  laymen, 
should  have  attributed  their  recovery  from  a  serious  illness  to  a  worthless  drug. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  prescription  that  the  patient  should  abstain  from 
coition  during  the  cure  and  even  for  two  months  after  its  completion.  The  general 
context  implies  that  this  is  not  so  much  to  protect  the  partner  from  infection  as 
rather  to  avoid  exertion.  The  patient  should  instead  seek  simple  pleasures  and  jo3rs 
and  should  have  his  children,  relatives,  and  musicians  around.  Syphilis,  in  other 
words,  was  not  yet  considered  a  disease  spread  primarily  by  sexual  intercourse. 

Nicolaus  Pol  was  probably  not  a  great  and  original  physician  and  without  his 
collection  of  books  would  hardly  be  remembered  today.  His  colleagues  at  the  court, 
Conrad  Heingarter  who  wrote  some  remarkable  iatromathematical  treatises,  and 
Ulrich  Ellenbog  who  wrote  one  of  the  early  texts  on  occupational  diseases,  were 
undoubtedly  more  important.  But  Pol  was  a  humanist  with  a  wide  range  of  interests 
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and  his  only  literary  work,  modest  as  it  is,  gives  him  a  definite  place  in  the  history 
of  syphilology. 

The  present  book  is  most  welcome  and  adds  a  gp'eat  deal  to  Ferrari’s  previous 
study  on  Pol.*  It  is  printed  in  good  type,  in  good  style,  on  excellent  paper,  has 
good  plates  and  is  thus  a  worthy  publication  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  Cleveland  Medical  Library  Association. 

Henry  E.  Sigerist 


Solomon  R.  Kagan.  Fielding  H.  Garrison.  A  Biography.  Boston:  The  Medico- 
Historical  Press,  1948.  104  pp.  Ill.  $4.00. 

In  1938  Dr.  Kagan  published  a  book  under  the  title.  Life  and  Letters  of  Fielding 
H.  Garrison  (Boston:  The  Medico-Historical  Press,  1938).  This  book  was  re¬ 
viewed  extensively  by  Dr.  Sigerist  *  and  much  of  the  criticism  made  is  applicable 
to  the  present  volume  too,  especially  the  lack  of  original  appreciation  by  the  author 
and  the  abundance  of  words  misread  or  misspelled.  However,  this  new  attempt  is 
not  merely  a  revised  edition  of  the  former  publication.  It  is  a  biography  in  the 
sense  that  Garrison’s  life  is  followed  chronologically.  Also  it  incorporates  much 
nuterial  not  used  in  the  first  book.  This  new  material  is  evident  in  a  much  more 
comprehensive  account  of  Garrison’s  family  background  and  early  youth  as  well  as 
in  the  letters  used.  These  letters  really  form  the  bulk  of  the  biography,  the  author 
having  limited  himself  to  interconnecting  them  with  a  somewhat  bare  recital  of 
external  events  and  often  linking  them  together  chronologically  without  intercon¬ 
nection  as  to  content.  The  result,  therefore,  is  rather  peculiar.  As  an  attempt  to 
write  an  understanding  or  critical  biography,  the  book  is  disappointing.  But  since 
it  is  mainly  Garrison  himself  who,  through  his  letters,  speaks  to  the  reader,  the 
book  is  nevertheless  interesting,  and  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  man.  It  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  an  important  addition  to  the  previous  Life  and  Letters. 

O.  Temkin 


'Luigi  Ferrari,  Doctor  Nicolaus  Pol,  la  Collegiata  di  S.  Candido  ed  i  suoi  incunabuli. 
Atli  R.  1st.  Veneto  Sc.  Lett.  Arti,  1936-37,  %,  pt.  II :  109-169. 

*  Henry  E.  Sigerist  Kagan’s  Garrison.  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1939,  7  :  357-362. 
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